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On.the set 


Absol ely essential’ 


C. Tierney photo 


TOP NOTCH PLAYERS Mark Morrison and Dave Midgette rehearse their roles for ‘The Rivals,’ 
which debuts April 4 under the direction of Jim Murphy. 


Getting ready for the show 


® Research is required before 
the first nail is hammered on 
the set of ‘The Rivals’ 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Staff Reporter 


ke a peek into the theater on the third floor of 

Spurk and you’ll probably find a stage cluttered 

with partially constructed plywood walls; stark 
architectural pillars; a semi-complete “fainting chair” 


and potted palms, all striving to resemble 17th Century 
England. 

But in very short order, Susan Sanders, technical 
producer and adviser to the Top Notch Players, will 
transform the bare bones of early construction into four 
separate scenes, including grand arches and English 
gardens for the upcoming Restoration comedy, The 
Rivals. 

Sanders has been designing sets and coordinating 
costumes for years, while her husband, Jim afesphy: 
directs the shows. 


See RIVALS, page 5 


Congress may boost education aid 


® Students must maintain 3.0 
GPA for new aid eligibility 


By KEVIN KYLE 
Managing Editor 


ik skyrocketing cost of higher education has placed 
c 


ollege education nearly out of reach for many of 
today’s students. 

But it seems after years of ignoring the financial prob- 
lems of America’s college-bound citizens, both the state 
and federal governments may finally be offering some 
relief. 

Aplan has recently been approved by the Massachusetts 


Board of Higher Education, known as the Tuition Assis- 
tance Plan, which allows students transferring to Massa- 
chusetts four-year state colleges to receive a 33 percent 
discount on tuition. 

Tuition at Massachusetts state-colleges averages $1,270. 
With TAP, students would save $420, bringing the cost of 
tuition at a state college to an average of $850. 

“I think this is a wonderful incentive for students to 
complete their education here at a two-year school, and 
there is the added incentive to do well,” said Elizabeth Cole, 
director of admissions. 

To be eligible for TAP, students must graduate from a 
community college after completing an appropriate trans- 
fer program. Students also must maintain a3.0 GPA at both 
the community college and the state college to which they 


transfer. 
See AID, page 6 


® Trustees vote to support 
Hartleb and let him pick his 
new senior administrator 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Editor 


mence a search for a new senior administrator at 
NECC. 

Despite having a vice president who just began this 
semester, Hartleb believes he needs another aide to help 
him out in specific areas of the college. 

The trustees voted 7-1 to allow Hartleb to begin the 
search, but expressed various concerns before doing so. 

“My concern is that there might be a duplication of 
some of the services being provided by other areas of the 
college,” said trustee Joseph Bevilacqua. 

“It’s almost as if we’re going back and supplementing 
some other positions, and I’m not sure I can support it.” 

The rest of the trustees expressed their interest in 
letting the president set up whatever system he needs to 
make the college run at its best. 

“The demands on the president are such that he doesn’t 
know if he’s on foot or on horseback. He gets tugged and 
pulled in every direction,”~said trustee chairman Byron 
Matthews: “We have to let him pick his team and support 
him so that we can move forward: 

“There’s a continual drain on his time, and I think a lot 
of his duties could go to an assistant.” 

Under the college’s last president, John R. Dimitry, a 
spot was left open in the administration to work on 
projects needing special attention. Trustee William Nofsker 
recognized the past position at the college and cited it as a 
viable reason to allow President Hartleb to also have such 

See TRUSTEES, page 4 


Trustee calls 
for increased 
minority hiring 
@ Law mandates community 
colleges to update Affirmative- 


Action policy every 3 years 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Editor 


t many recent meetings, the secretary of NECC’s 

A= of Trustees, William Lane, said the college 

ust do more to have the ethnicity of the faculty 

and staff better reflect the student population, by encour- 
aging increased minority hirings. 

“I just think we need some school-wide policy to assure 
the working population will reflect the student popula- 
tion,” he said. “All I’m asking is for NECC to develop and 
implement a minority hiring policy.” 

Approximately every three years, each Massachusetts 
community college must revise and update its policy 
regarding Affirmative Action. 

The newest version of the plan, applicable from 1997-99, 


was on tap at the March 5 trustees meeting. 
See MINORITY, page 4 
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Hartleb’s proposals: 


@ Proposed senior 
administrator position 
needs support of the 
college community 


resident David Hartleb has found 
Pp everyone’s arms open since his 

arrival to NECC in 1995. This sup- 
port helps Hartleb to understand the 
appreciation and cooperation within 
the levels of staff, faculty and adminis- 
tration. 

However, the kind of support he 
needs now is for his ideas, in this case, 
it means for a new senior administra- 
tor position. 

There was never any point to hiring 


anyone for the position of college presi- 


dent if that chosen leader can’t do what 
he’s paid to do: lead. 

Hartleb was chosen for the job for 
his skills in creativity and knowing 
what’s best for the future of an institu- 
tion, among other traits. All of those 
characteristics will go to waste if the 
president can’t make the kinds of 
changes he deems necessary. 

Time constraints Hartleb must deal 
with each week are overwhelming. 

Innumerable conferences, meetings 
with politicians, dividing his time be- 
tween the Lawrence and Haverhill cam- 
puses and trying to deal with the daily 
concerns of employees and students 
consume too much of his time to allow 


Opening our 


® Tighten up minority 
hiring policies for our 
future’s sake 


[ee checkpoints in the hiring 
process will now-ensure that the 
college’s Affirmative Action goals 
are met. This long-awaited proposal 
recently made by President David 
Hartleb was accepted this month by 
the board of trustees. 

Despite these initial steps, more 
needs to be implemented to create an 
effective policy regarding Affirmative 
Action. 

Some job openings are posted in the 
Hispanic Outlook, but this one attempt is 
simply not enough. 

Too much of the advertising budget 
for ajob search ends up in the pocket of 
the Boston Globe. Although the Globe is a 
good choice to attract a variety of can- 


him to complete the rest of his job. 
Hartleb has done well to juggle these 
things so far, but it’s time for the 
college to file a new position to help 
him out. 

Former President John R. Dimitry 
hada similar position to the one Hartleb 
currently seeks. This relative precedent 
only makes Hartleb’s wish seem more 
logical. 

A president who cannot pick his 
own team may potentially be ineffec- 
tive. The changes he hopes to initiate 
are for the benefit of not only those 
who call NECC a home, but for the 
community as well. 

The senior administrator position 
will entail duties of actively reaching 
out to the area businesses and govern- 
ment to improve existing relationships, 
which could only work to the college’s 
benefit. 

Hartleb has assured the trustees this 
new position will not be a duplication 
of anyone else’s job and that the search 
will be extensive and thorough. 

We do hope, however, Hartleb con- 
tinues to examine the current adminis- 
trative structure and make the neces- 
sary cuts where jobs may have become 
obsolete or unnecessary. - 

We stand behind Hartleb’s decisions 
and support his endeavors, but the 
college community should also expect 
results. 


doors to all 


didates, more money needs to go toa 
minority audience. 

Stringent guidelines regarding 
where NECC advertises job openings 
needs placement in addition to the 
policies recently accepted by the trust- 
ees. 

If members of the community have 
to question how open NECC is, it can 
only hurt the college, giving it a bad 
name and a lower enrollment. 

Matching the demographics of the 
college to that of the community will 
make more people feel at. home. It’s 
important not to vindicate anyone who 
may feel left out, due to their race or 
culture. 

We hope that over time, these poli- 
cies are as ardently followed as they are 
now intended. Only if the integrity of 
those who must follow through on the 
plans remains high, will NECC be able 
to accomplish its goals regarding Affir- 
mative Action. 
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ff, The ‘Observer’ welcomes your 
comments. Please limit letters 
to 300 words. Make sure they - 
are typed, signed with your 
major, and include a tele- 
phone number for verification. 
We reserve the right to edit 
for space, clarity and content. 


THE CIONNG 
EXPERIMENT HAS 
GONE HORRIBY, 

__ TERRIBLY \WRONG!. 


Don't clone around | 


Matthew T. 


®@ Reproducing the 
genetic makeup of 
human beings is a 
dangerous game to play 


ernor of Arkansas, toured areas of the 
Midwest today to survey water dam- 
age from the recent flooding. 

President Clinton number three took a 
trip to the Middle East this morning to meet 
with PLO leader Yassir Arafat to discuss 
peace talks in the area. 

President Clinton number four gave a 
talk at Harvard today on the new directions 
taken by the Internet as a teaching tool, 
while President Clinton number five checked 
into the hospital for a routine matter. 

Of course, the real President Clinton 
spent the day on the couch in his under- 
wear, per usual. 

This scenario was suggested by the Bos- 
ton Herald after the announcement was 
made that the cloning of a sheep was a 
success in Europe. 

The idea of cloning human beings is 
frightening and threatening to the planet’s 
future. The number of problems that may 
arise from doing such a thing vastly out- 
weigh any of the positive implications. 

We live in a world where self-selected 
abortions transpire. In other words, in parts 
of Africa and the Middle East, an ultrasound 
gets performed on a pregnant woman. If 
the fetus appears as a female, it is aborted. 

In another attempt to cut down the 
teeming population of the Earth, female 
circumcisions are performed in many of 
the same parts of the world. 

In this procedure, the clitoris is cut off 
while the vagina is sewn up. 

These barbaric rituals take place for 
different reasons, some of which have to do 
with religion, but much of the time, they 
transpire to control the population. 

If cloning humans became mainstream, 
the debates and laws to come would mirror 
the abortion issues we have now. Would a 
cloned human have the same rights as the 
rest of us? There might possibly be issues of 
racism as well, between the cloned and 
“natural” humans. 

Where would the line get drawn in de- 


P resident Clinton number two, the gov- 
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A Bunch of Clones 


Imagine if a neo-Nazi 
group got a hold of the 
technology and 
engineered an army of 
thousands or millions 
to try and conquer the 


world. It may not seem 
likely, but all of these 
issues face the world 
as it heads into an era 
in which cloning is a 
real possibility. 


ciding who gets cloned and whether it was 
legal or not to stop a cloning procedure 
after it had begun? Would a situation such 
as this constitute murder? 

The implications of the science and tech- 
nology before us can seem maddening, and 
it lies in the hands of the government and 
the scientists to make sure that all ventures 


_ are done for the good of human kind. 


Imagine ifa neo-Nazi group got a hold of 
the technology and engineered an army of 
thousands or millions to try and conquer 


- the world. It may not seem likely, but all of 


these issues face the world as it heads into 
an era in which cloning is a real possibility. 

According to current population trends, 
the world will contain over 20 billion people 
within the next 50 years, more than dou- 
bling the current number. The problems 
this presents is an issue that other coun- 
tries have to deal with, but not so much in 
America. 

In China, billboards from the govern- 
ment urge married couples to only have 
one child. As the population increases in 
the United States, these same issues will 
also increase. 

As it now stands, the federal govern- 
ment spends approximately $17 billion on 
dealing with overpopulation issues. As the 
years go by, this number can only increase. 
The last thing we can afford to do now is to 
genetically reproduce people, just because 
we now have the technology to do so. 

Long before scientists should even at- 
tempt to clone a human, they should focus 
on their success at cloning an animal. If it 
truly works, then we can hopefully soon 
read in the newspapers about thousands of 
genetically-produced cows feeding the starv- 
ing nations of Africa. 
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@ Lack of manners 
repeatedly plague one 
woman’s visits to office 


e’ve all been victims ofrude people 
from time to time in our lives, 
but in case you don’t know what 


that experience is like, then you need to go 
to the registrar’s office at NECC. 

Itwon't be long before you will be brought 
to your knees apologizing for having had 
the audacity to seek services from those 
who are paid to serve. : 

I often wonder if I would have pursued a 
college education at NECC had I gone in 
person to register for my very first course. 
Instead, I signed up through the mail and I 
didn’t experience the atmosphere of the 
registrar's office until my. second semester. 
Then I witnessed a most disturbing event. 

A Hispanic woman was in tears trying, 
in broken English, to explain a problem. I 
came in toward the end of what can best be 
called a “cat fight.” The employee handling 
the situation did nothing but scream and 
holler at this already distraught woman. 

When the woman (dare I think it — a 
student?) ran from the building in despair, 
the employee, without any degree of profes- 
sionalism or regard for my presence, let 
loose a string of expletives about foreigners 
and other “stupid people.” 

In shock, I completed my business and 
avoided the registrar’s office with amazing 
dexterity, even for a “stupid” foreigner. 

But everyone’s luck runs out eventually, 
and the time comes when one must face the 
office, or quit college. I had foolishly come 
to think that I had witnessed one of those 
“off” days that everybody has from time to 
time. It turns out that the registrar’s office 
never seems to have an “on” day. 

Last week, I went to the registrar’s desk 
to ask for my official transcript. I was 
feeling mighty fine thinking over my years 
at the college — the brilliance of some of my 
teachers, the inspiration college was for me 
and the wonderful friends I had found. The 
woman at the desk looked at me with such 
exhaustion in her face that I almost said, 
“don’t bother.” 

Had I not been down to the wire and in 
need of my transcript pronto for my appli- 
cation to UNH, (the deadline being just two 
days away), I would have been tempted to 
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Reality at the registrar's desk 


come back another day. I would have cho- 
sen that “other” day very carefully. 

It wouldn’t have been a Monday, that 
day being notoriously hard on most work- 
ers, and it wouldn’t have been a Friday, just 
another wasted day when people feel tired 
and really shouldn’t have to do anything 
much in the service of their clients. 

On Tuesdays, I don’t come to college, so 
that leaves Wednesdays or Thursdays. 

I wouldn’t want to ruin “hump day,” so 
now I’m left with only Thursday to do a 
chore that I have a right to do any day the 
college is open. But Thursdays, who wants 
to ruin a perfectly good Thursday? 

So I asked for my official transcript. The 
woman looked at me with a long, slow sigh 
and then waved her hands around her head 
and said, “You have to fill out one of those 
forms back there.” 

No problem. I located the form from 
“back there” and filled it out.1 brought the 
form back to her and she yelled at me 
saying, “Give it to her down there.” 

The “her” was the bursar who is respon- 
sible for the money side of these dealings. 
Feeling very embarrassed, I gave the form 
to the bursar with the dollar payment. She 
said nothing at all, only signed the bottom 
of it and handed it back. 

“What do Ido now?” I thought to myself. 

My options were limited. Three women 
were behind the desk. One was still on the 
phone, the other was the one with wavy 
hands and the third was the bursar who had 
fulfilled her duties. 

With genius inspiration, I gave the form 
to the wavy-handed woman. She punched 
some keys on her computer and walked 
over to do something else. Then she came 
back to the desk and gave me a very hard 
stare. 

“Where’s your ID?” she barked at me. 

Iscrambled through my purse like a gun 
was pointed at my head, and ripped out my 
wallet, opening the window that revealed 
my identity. She didn’t even look at it. She 
pulled my transcript from the printer and 
passed it to me, and with one look, I knew 
I was dismissed. 

At class the next day, I was telling some 
of my friends about the “transcript” experi- 
ence. It was eerie how my adventures at the 
registrar mirrored so many of my friends’ 
experiences there, too. I got these knowing 
looks, these very special sighs that say, “we 


feel your pain.” 

For a minute, I 
thought a support 
group was about to 
be born. 

Some __ people 
don’t like the look of 
my face, some don’t 
like my accent; what- 
ever it was that day, I 
felt I did something 
wrong to get that 
kind of treatment. 
But since then, oth- 
ers have concurred 
with me, and many 
say they would rather 
visit hell than visit 
the registrar’s office. 

This is aridiculous 
state of affairs. I sus- 
pect the frustration 
level is high from the 
staff because the pro- 
cess is all wrong. In- 
stead of designing a 
process from the per- 
spective of an admin- 
istrator, try it from 
the point of view of a 
student. 

Instructions 
about what is re- 
quired from us, as we 
go through different situations, should be 
posted clearly before we come to the dreaded 
desk. 

The forms we need to fill out should not 
be behind us, but right at hand. I don’t 
really see why a chasm exists between the 
bursar and the registrar when their rela- 
tionship is mutually symbiotic. 

This reminds me of the time a few years 
ago when I got a grant. The financial aid 
office called my home in New Hampshire 
on a summer’s day and told me I had to go 
down and pick up the form and deliver it to 
the registrar’s office. 

They didn’t need my signature, they had 
no reason at all to see me in person, so I 
asked if they meant for me to go to the 
office directly across the hall from them. 
This office was probably less than 30 feet 
away from the person making the call. 

Unbelievably, they wanted me to drive 
the 30 minutes from my home to deliver a 


: Face The Music 3 


But everyone’s luck runs out eventually, and the time 
comes when one must face the office, or quit college. 
I had foolishly come to think that I had 

witnessed one of those “off’ days that everybody has 
from time to time. It turns out that the registrar’s 
office never seems to have an “on” day. 


form to an office a few feet away from them, 
and then drive home again. 

Isaid, “You've got to be kidding me,” and 
put down the phone. Like I said to my friend 
that day, if Moses could cross the Red Sea, 
I don’t really see why the financial aid office 
and the registrar’s office can’t cross the 
hallway. 

I realize good and bad people work in 
every office, and I suspect many well- 
manered and exceptional people also work 
in the registrar’s office, but why haven’t I 
met them? 

I have no shame in admitting that I love 
NECC. I found myself here. I discovered my 
aptitudes and my talents through some 
magnificently caring and intelligent people. 
I want others to feel the same way, but not 
everybody is going to take the crap I have 
taken. 

Call me unlucky or call me severe. The 
truth is this college has been lucky to pull 
through in spite of the negative and down- 
right rude people working for the registrar. 

If I had walked into Wal-Mart and been 
treated this way, it would have been the 
very last time Wal-Mart would have gotten 
a penny from me. 

Wake up. We the people don’t have to 
submit to bad treatment. We may walkinto 
this college unsure of many things, but by 
the time we take our last course, we know 
our worth exactly. 

We deserve respect, and if we need help, 
we have every right to find it. 


What have your experiences with the registrar’s office been like? 


ey 


PACS NS ay 


Gina Christiansen, liberal arts 
“It’s been fine. I haven’t had any ics 
problems.” 


Damien Valente, computer electron- 


“They are pretty helpful. I just 
started here. They are well orga- 


nized, and they don’t give you 
any hassle.” 


Erin McGravey, liberal arts 
“They've been really helpful, 
prompt and friendly.” 


C. Tierney photos 


Reginald Bandin, philosophy 

“Tt was hell at first, going back and 
forth. They seem to neglect you, 
push you somewhere else.” 


Peter Fragala, liberal arts 
“The times I’ve been there it’s 
been good.” 


Profs design 
CD-ROMs 


AG part of an innovative 
program aimed at im- 


proving teaching methods, 
two Northern Essex Com- 
munity College professors 
recently attended a series of 
meetings at Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, Md. 

Michael Pelletier, chair- 
man of the NECC depart- 
ment of engineering science 
and electronics, and John 
Mason, chairman of the de- 
partment of natural science, 
are among five community 
college faculty teams across 
the country that are design- 
ing and testing SCANS based 
CD-ROM electronic case 
studies. 

The use of CD-ROMS will 
then aid faculty members in 
teaching students to work 
as teams responsible for 
solving real industry prob- 
lems. 

NECC’s CD-ROM will fea- 
ture statistical quality con- 
trol applied to problems on 
a soldering production line. 

Students will be able to 
analyze data, monitor the 
process and suggest correc- 
tions to the production pro- 
cess. 

They will then complete 
the experience by present- 
ing their findings to the 
class. 

Robert McDonald, NECC 
dean of academic services, 
is the project coordinator 
for the NECC module. 


CST running 
design course 


Te: conjunction with the 
nationwide Consortium 
for Supplier Training, the 
Supplier Training Center at 
NECC is offering the follow- 
ing courses this spring: De- 
sign For Manufacturability; 
Introduction to Total Qual- 
ity and Utilizing the Six Steps 
to Six Sigma. 

For dates, times and more 
information, contact Mary 
Anne Andrews, program 
manager, NECC Supplier 
Training Center, at 688- 
3181, ext. 4252. 


CBI offering 
Miller courses 


ix Zenger Miller Front 

line Leadership Interper- 
sonal Skills workshops are 
being offered this spring by 
the NECC Center for Busi- 
ness and Industry. 

The workshops include: 
The Basic Principles of Lead- 
ership; Getting Your Ideas 
Across; Getting Good Infor- 
mation From Others; Giv- 
ing Constructive Feedback; 
Dealing With Emotional 
Behavior and Recognizing 
Positive Results. 

Each workshop is held at 
the Lawrence campus from 
8 a.m. until noon. 

Participants can sign up 
for individual workshops at 
a cost of $75 each or for all 
six at areduced rate of $395. 

To register, or for more 
information, contact Les 
Warren at the Center for 
Business and Industry at 
374-3815. 


Spring Break 


starts Friday 


© classes will be held 

from March 17-March 
21. Classes will resume 
March 24. Enjoy! 
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Trustees approve new position 


® continued from page 1 
a position. 

“It looks to me as though there 
is a precedent made by (Dimitry) 


to have someone for projects need- . 


ing special attention,” Nofsker 
said. “Hartleb needs someone to 
fill the voids where he needs assis- 
tance.” 

The person hired for the posi- 
tion, possibly a dean, vice presi- 
dent or senior administrator, will 
earn approximately $46,000- 
$86,000 if hired, depending on his 
or her qualifications. Trustee sec- 
retary William Lane believes as 
long as the college can afford such 
a position, then it should be cre- 
ated. 

“Our principal responsibility 
here is to hire the chief executive 
officer of the college and how that 
person builds his staffis up to that 
person,” Lane said. “I don’t havea 
problem with it as long as it fits in 
the budget.” 

Hartleb plans to begin a search 
immediately, to fill the “absolutely 
essential” position. The job de- 
scription includes services under 
a variety of headings. 

In his projected advertisement 
for the position, he cites: 

WV responsibility for community 
and government relations; 

public relations; 

Vresource acquisitions and 
economic development and; 

V promotion ofa consistent and 
compelling image of the college to 
various external constituencies, as 


necessary skills the applicants 
must have. 

The senior administrator will 
report directly to Hartleb. 

“I am looking for someone to 
assist me in carrying out activi- 
ties.” Hartleb said. “I am not look- 
ing to create a new area.” 

Hartleb hopes this new admin- 
istrator will improve relationships 
with many community and gov- 
ernment institutions, which will 
result in a better college. 

“The college needs to serve the 
population better and to bring 
more students in,” he said. “We 
need to partner with businesses 
and government organizations, in 


More minority hiring 


® continued from page 1 


Despite the regulations that the 
college used from 1993-96, Lane 
believes NECC needs to do more. 

On March 5, Hartleb proposed 
three new steps in the form of a 
policy to the board, regarding Af- 
firmative Action. The steps con- 
sist of: 

Y having an Affirmative Action 
officer certify that all appropriate 
efforts were made in recruiting a 
broad pool of candidates; 

/after the screening process 
takes place, the appropriate dean, 
vice president or president will 
ensure that screening was con- 
ducted fairly to completely con- 
sider Affirmative Action goals; 

¥ having an Affirmative Action 
officer review all recommenda- 
tions to hire a candidate to be 
certain all reasonable attempts 
were made to meet Affirmative 
Action goals. 

The vote to accept the policy 
was unanimous. Lane, who agrees 


Haverhill ... 


Convieniently located at 
Routes 110 and 125 


310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


372-3280 


with the policy, hopes it will do 
more to create a larger pool of 
applicants for posted jobs. 

“We're not advertising to draw 
in those kinds (minorities) of 
people,” he said. “We might have 
to go to a Hispanic newspaper ora 
black radio station.” 

Many jobs get posted in the 
Hispanic Outlook, such as the re- 
cently filled position for vice presi- 
dent for enrollment and student 
services. 

This one step the college takes 
in such cases does not meet the 
kind of criteria Lane thinks the 
college should have. 

President David Hartleb agrees 
with Lane’s views and also be- 
lieves that NECC should work 
harder to attract a more diverse 
population within the college’s 
administration, faculty and staff. 

“I think we can do more,” 
Hartleb said. “And I think we have 
been doing more. In fact, in the 
Feb. 5 meeting, we were recom- 
mending three people to be hired 


Tired, stressed out, 
not enough time to 
do all you have to? 


‘Then call: 


Danielle Plante- 
ealy 
Specializing in Professional 


Word Processing Services 


508 / 373-7415 


122 Klondike Avenue 
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Looking For Help 


“IT am looking 
for someone to 
assist me in 
carrying out 
activities. Iam 


not looking to 
create a new 
area.” 


President 
David Hartleb 


which we play the educational 
role.” 

He also hopes creating this new 
position will promote a better at- 
mosphere of teamwork within the 
college and bring NECC further 
ahead to improve itself. 

“I’m trying to develop a new 
area, critical to the college,” he 
said. “I’m not trying to replace or 
duplicate anybody.” 

The president will put together 
his search committee immediately 
and start to advertise the position. 

“He has to be able to put his 
team together,” said trustee Rich- 
ard Early. 

Also on tap at the meeting was 


a proposed Affirmative Action 
policy from Hartleb. 

The proposal consisted of three 
steps the college will take to im- 
prove on its existing policy. 

The first step consists of hav- 
ing an Affirmative Action officer 
certify that all appropriate efforts 
were made in recruiting a broad 
pool of candidates. 

The second step states that af- 
ter the screening process takes 
place, the appropriate dean, vice 
president or president will ensure 
that screening was conducted 
fairly to completely consider Affir- 
mative Action goals. 

The final step consists of hav- 
ing an Affirmative Action officer 
review all recommendations to 
hire a candidate, to be certain all 
reasonable attempts were made 
to meet Affirmative-Action goals. 

The vote to accept the policy 
was unanimous. 

In addition, 10 private sector 
donations received unanimous 
approval by the board. The total of 
the donations topped $11,500. 
Also, two grants, one for $9,975 
and one for $9,300, were accepted 
by the trustees. 

Two new appointments were 
also discussed at the meeting, both 
gaining the board’s approval. 
Maureen Pena was hired as Typist 
II at $19,059.04, while Deborah 
Pritchard was named Clerk III at 
the rate of $20,542.08 per year. 

The next trustees meeting will 
take place April 2. 


needed, trustee says 


and two of them were minorities.” 

Prior to approving a hiring at 
the college, the trustees receive a 
breakdown of how many appli- 
cants applied for the job, and the 
ethnic breakdown of the appli- 
cants. 

At the February meeting, there 
were three appointments made 
within the college. 

For one job, there were 10 ap- 
plicants, all of which were white. 

Asecond job had 53 applicants, 
five of which were minority..One 
of the five minority candidates 
received the job. The final appoint- 
ment had 64 applicants, while only 
three of them were minority. 

Despite the problems within 
the minority hiring policy, accord- 
ing to Lane, he doesn’t believe any 
problems with racism exist within 
any levels of the college. 

Lane believes hiring whites for 
the available jobs on campus can 
be habit-forming. 

“It’s too easy to keep hiring 
people of their own kind,” Lane 
said. 

The Merrimack Valley keeps 
getting more and more minority 
based, Hartleb said, and it’s in the 
best interest of NECC to make 
sure the staff of the college reflect 
any potential student population. 

“Our student body is becoming 
more minority every year, repre- 
senting the population around us,” 
Hartleb said. “It’s not just in 
Lawrence, but throughout the 
Merrimack Valley. We need to have 
a faculty and staff that is reflective 
of our student population. If the 
same percentage of the faculty 
and staff aren’t reflective of the 
percentage of minority students, 
then I don’t think those students 
will come here.” 

Hartleb also believes that main- 
taining a high level of minorities 
in the staff will give more minor- 
ity students good role models. 

“They need role models,” 
Hartleb said. 

“They need to have some confi- 
dence that this institution reflects 
them and their culture. You do 


that by having folks from their 
race, background and culture as 
part of the organization. It makes, 
I believe, for a much richer institu- 
tion.” 

“If everyone is a Mid-Western, 
white guy like me, it makes for a 
pretty dull place,” Hartleb added. 

Lane doesn’t think having a 
stringent minority hiring policy 
will lead to the wrong person get- 
ting a job. Instead, he thinks it can 
only work to the college’s benefit. 

“Sometimes, it’s quite subjec- 
tive,” Lane said. “With many jobs, 
you end up with a pool that has 
pretty much equal talent, and I 
think all things being equal, the 
minority should get a shot at it.” 

Lane thinks hiring more mi- 
norities will increase the level of 
upward mobility within the col- 
lege. He also thinks it can help 
people in the community aspire to 
reach higher goals because there 
will be people from the area hold- 
ing high level positions at NECC. 

Increasing the area which NECC 
looks to post jobs at the college 
will be a first step to improve 
upon, according to Hartleb. 

“If you advertise beyond the 
area, you are creating a bigger 
pool of people and not limiting 
yourself to local people,” Hartleb 
said. “If you’re from a minority 
group, sometimes you wonder 
about an institution like us. Are 
we really open? Are we really ac- 
cepting? Nobody wants to come to 
work at a place where they’re not 
accepted.” 

With the triennial Affirmative 
Action Plan on the table, needing 
approval from the Board of Higher 
Education, NECC will have the 
Opportunity to work out all of the 
kinks in its minority hiring poli- 
cies in the weeks ahead. 


Items Stolen: Feb. 25, Linda 
Hopkins said prescription drugs 
and a pocketbook containing $200 
were stolen from a cabinet in A- 
337. Security said the room is rou- 
tinely left unlocked. 
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‘The Rivals’ debuts April 4 


continued from page 1 


Before the first nail is ham- 
mered, however, extensive re- 
search is conducted into theater 
history to determine what was 
typical of Bath, England in 1660, 
architecturally and fashionably. 

“I spend about 300 hours in the 


_production of a show,” Sanders 


said. 

“Tm here most afternoons and 
on Saturdays and Sundays, but I 
love the hands-on experience,” she 
said. 

This includes the actual con- 
struction of the scenery and su- 
pervising the actors who are re- 
quired to help put it all together; 
finding costumes for each of the 
actors and actresses and choosing 
pallets of color combinations to 
create a matching ensemble for 
the cast. 

She also coordinates the sound 
and lighting for the show and 
obtains all the props. 

Sanders said one of the most 
challenging aspects of this play is 
building the frame around the 
entire stage called a “proscenium.” 

“Most other schools have this 
in their theaters, but we don’t at 
NECC,” she said. 

Other structures needed forthe 
set are sometimes borrowed, like 
the two pillars from Bradford Col- 
lege. The others belong to NECC 
and get recycled wherever pos- 
sible. 

“This show calls for six differ- 
ent locations, but we’ve cut it to 
four,” Sanders said. 

“It becomes a matter of shift- 
ing wall placement and using door- 
ways which can change into win- 
dows,” she said. 


- “For many scenes, we need to 


brainstorm how they can be used 
throughout the show in other 
scenes with subtle changes. It has 
to be suggestive. Sometimes, the 
audience will have to use its imagi- 
nation because we don’t have the 
fly space (ceiling space) or the wing 
space,” she said. “I like that chal- 
lenge.” 

One challenge Sanders is not 
fond of is painting scenery. 

“I’m a designer—I’m good with 
color and arranging everything so 
it’s balanced well. I can create 
rocks, granite and marbleize if 
necessary, but I’m just not good at 
painting scenery,” she said. 

She is still seeking volunteer 
artists to help out with scenery 
and painting posters for the show. 

When she’s not actually build- 
ing the set, she is searching for 
costumes and props. A favorite 
resource is a rental company in 
Stoneham called Illusions, which 
contains costumes previously used 
in TV productions, Las Vegas 
shows, musicals and other local 
theater productions. 

“I like their work because they 
build solid costumes out of beau- 
tiful fabric,” Sanders said. 

“The undergarments are par- 
ticularly important in a show such 
as this, so that the costume will 
lay right. The extra wide skirts and 
details on some of the costumes 
require good quality construction 
of a cage-like petticoat called a 


farthingale, she said. 

While the inventory is exten- 
sive at Illusions, occasionally a 
costume will have to be created 
for a specific character. 

Finding shoes for the cast is 
another responsibility Sanders 
undertakes. 

She checks out Building 19 in 
Haverhill where she sometimes 
finds large ladies shoes that will 
fit the men in the show to match 
the fancy waist coats and knee 
britches typical of this extrava- 
gant period. 

Sanders also picks up other 
items from auctions and antique 
shows. 

While Sanders is hard at work 
with the technical production, di- 
rector Jim Murphy is busy con- 
ducting rehearsals of the dozen 
main characters and other en- 
semble members of the cast. 


As two of his actresses rehearse 


their scene, Murphy moves about 
the theater instructing the women 
in dialogue and style. 

“Now stop there,” he says to Liz 
Burns, who plays Lydia, a wealthy, 
romantic teenager in love with 
Ensign Beverly. 

Murphy’s voice is gentle, speak- 
ing just above a whisper, encour- 
aging and inspiring. 

“Close your eyes—think about 
where you are—tell me what you 
Sear 

Burns responds that she is ina 
snow-covered garden. 

“Good,” Murphy says. Feel the 
moment—the cold.” 

He instructs her to repeat her 
lines which she does twice more 
until he has achieved the desired 
result. 

He moves up onto the stage 
and sits beside Tonya Lwowski 
who plays Julia, teenage cousin of 
Lydia, who is part of this scene. He 
reads along with her using ges- 
tures to emphasize a line, correct- 
ing the British accent. 

They repeat the scene over and 
over, stopping occasionally to 
laugh at a missed line. It is the 
only time Murphy’s voice becomes 
louder. 

Burns and Lwowski respond 
favorably to Murphy’s instruction 
and continue with the scene. 

Burns, a full-time liberal arts 
student who recently changed her 
major to theater, commented on 
her part in the show. 

“It’s really a fun role. I’m noth- 
ing like the character, Lydia,” she 
said. 

“She’s over the top—into ro- 


News ° 


Rival roles 


mantic novels and romanticizing 
everything,” she said. 

Burns said she never thought 
she would get a part in the show 
because she didn’t have much con- 
fidence in herself. 

But some ofher friends, includ- 
ing her boyfriend, are part of the 
cast. 

“We practice our accents to- 
gether. It’s great being part of this 
show. Theater people are the best 
in the world and Jim Murphy is 
awesome,” she said. 

The Rivals is a comedy based on 
a complex romantic and satiric 
plot. The characters are a colorful 
assortment of young and old who 
get caught up in three entangled 
love stories, mistaken identities, 
requited and unrequited love and 
forced marriages. 

Captain Absolute is a wealthy 
young member of the military, 
whois fond of intrigue and games. 
He assumes the identity of Ensign 


Complex Comedy _. 


C. Tierney photo 
TOP NOTCH PLAYERS Liz Burns and Tanya Lwowski re- 
hearse their lines for ‘The Rivals.’ 


Beverly in order to court Lydia 
Languish, who knows nothing of 
Beverly except that her aunt, Mrs. 
Malaprop, has arranged for her to 
marry him. 

Bob Acres is a young country 
bumpkin and poor rival to Beverly 
whotries desperately to woo Lydia. 

Mrs. Malaprop, Lydia’s aunt, is 
a shrewd, intelligent woman, but 
can never quite find the right 
words to express herself. 

Sir Lucious O’Triggeris a brash, 
swaggering and arrogant friend 
to Bob Acres who also believes 
himself a suitor to Lydia, thanks 
to the clever maid Lucy. 

Faulkland is an ardent suitor of 
Julia, Lydia’s cousin, who is prone 
to excessive jealousy and insecure 
in his relationship with Julia. 

Julia is the teenage cousin of 
Lydia who loves Faulkland, but 
cannot seem to convince him of 
that fact; and Sir Anthony is the 
father of the Captain who has 
conspired with Mrs. Malaprop to 
have him marry Lydia. 

There is alsoa variety of ser- 
vant roles, both male and female, 
with some speaking roles. 

In addition to Burns and 
Lwowski, cast members include 
Susan Townsend, Milo Smith, Jen 
Truppner, Twyla Heaney, Dave 
Charest, Jeremy Stevens, Mark 
Morrison, Dave Midgette, Bill 
Burns, Laura Leigh Percival, Cheri 
Thunstrom, Kerri Haynes, Chris- 
tina Gilman, Leif Young, Johanna 
Estevez, Jessy Gil Pardillo and Marie 
Helene Renaud. 

Opening night is April 4. 


It pays to advertise 
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CEU’s for 
health pros 


ECC continues its se- 

ries of continuing edu- 
cation units for health pro- 
fessionals this spring. 
Courses being offered in 
March include: 

Improving your Relation- 
ship Through the Ennea- 
gram; Demystifying Male/ 
Female Communication 
Style; Introduction To Psy- 
chopharmacology; Nurses 
Speak Up: Public Speaking 
Made Easier and Nutrition 
and Emotional Health. 

All classes meet at the 
college’s Haverhill campus. 
Contact hours for each 
course meet CEU contact 
hour requirements for RN’s, 
LPN’s and other health/hu- 
man service professionals. 

To register, or for more 
information, contact Ber- 
nice McPhee, CEU coordina- 
tor, at 374-3800. 


Profs receive 
NISOD awards 


hree NECC professors 

have received 1996 Na- 
tional Institute for Staff and 
Organizational Develop- 
ment Excellence Awards. 

Professors Paula A. Boxer 
of North Hampton, N.H., 
John S. Mason of Merrimac, 
and Gerard R. Morin of 
Belmont, have been selected 
by NECC president David 
Hartleb for the award which 
recognizes excellence in 
teaching. 

They will be honored ata 
special ceremony during the 
NISOD International Confer- 
ence on Teaching Excellence 
which will be held May 30 in 
Austin, TX. 

Boxer, who teaches in the 
college’s department of En- 
glish and foreign languages, 
holds a bachelor of arts de- 
gree from Tufts University 
and a master of arts from 
Boston University. She 
joined the NECC faculty in 
1968. 

Mason has been with the 
college since 1971 and 
teaches in the department 
of natural sciences. He 
earned a bachelor of science 
degree at West Virginia 
Wesleyian College and a 
master of science at the 
Lowell Technological Insti- 
tute. 

Morin, of the department 
of history, government and 
computer science joined the 
faculty in 1968. He holds a 
bachelor of art degree from 
Merrimack College and a 
master of art degree from 
the University of New Hamp- 
shire. 

NECC president David 
Hartleb thanked the award 
recipients for their many 
contributions to the college 
over the years and congratu- 
lated them on their success 
saying, “I hope this honor 
will give you some indica- 
tion of how much we appre- 


. ciate your outstanding ef- 


forts. You represent the very 
best that NECC has to of 
fens 

NISOD is an outreach or- 
ganization of the Commu- 
nity College Leadership pro- 
gram at the University of 
Texas at Austin. Each year 
they recognize and award 
teacher excellence among 
college professors from the 
United States anc. around 
the world. 
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“I see this as more of a scholarship, and 
anyone who does well gets the reward and 
gets one third off the tuition,” Cole said. 

President David Hartleb said he thought 
the program was a good idea, but did not 
think it should be limited to only those 
whose GPA is greater than 3.0. 

“IT think that any student who graduates 
from a Massachusetts community college 
should be able to take advantage of this 
program,” Hartleb said. 

While TAP does take a sizable bite out of 
the cost of tuition, the savings begins to 
look much smaller as the other charges of 
attending college are added on. 

Salem State lists its total estimated cost 
of attendance at $8,203, including fees, 
books and miscellaneous items, for a stu- 
dent living at home with a parent or other 
relative. 

Fora student living in the college’s dorms 
the price climbs to $9,248. And for a student 
living in an off-campus apartment, they list 
the estimated cost at $10,273. 

“I wish the state could afford to increase 
the TAP program, but taxpayers are not 
willing to raise taxes, and the state’s re- 
sources are limited,” Hartleb said. “I’m 
pleased this program exists; it’s a signifi- 
cant help with the cost of tuition.” 

The plan is only available to students 
transferring to the nine state colleges and 

_hot to the campuses in the University of 
Massachusetts system. TAP is still awaiting 
approval from the universities’ board of 
trustees. 

While the state government is offering 
some assistance with the cost of education, 
the federal government is also at work on a 
plan that would offer tax credits to families 
with members attending college. 

According to published reports, the 
United States Senate has issued two bills 


News 


State, federal gov'ts 
helping college aid 


Help with the bills 


File photo 
PRESIDENT CLINTON proposes in- 
creased aid for education. 


which would give tax breaks to families 
paying for college expenses. 

The bills would: 

V allow parents to deposit up to $1,000 
per year per child in an account to pay for 
college, the interest earned on the deposits 
would be tax-free; 

VY permit students to deduct up to $2,500 
per year from their taxable income for 
interest they pay on federal student loans 
in each of the first five years after college; 

Yend taxation of money students re- 
ceived through work-study and; 

V allow people to withdraw money from 
Individual Retirement Accounts, tax and 
penalty free to pay college expenses. 

The reports say the senate finance com- 
mittee is expected to review the bills soon. 

President Bill Clinton has presented a 
similar plan. But under the president’s plan, 


International visit 


M. Connery photo 


STUDENTS FROM South Trafford College in England visit NECC to 
take a look at higher education in the United States. Before their 
tour, they were treated to a luncheon in the Bentley Library 


conference area. 


the amount of the tax credit would be 
deducted from any government grant 
money the student may receive. 

The president’s plan also called for stu- 
dents to maintain at least a B average in 
order to receive the credit the next year. 

Hartleb again said he supported the 
federal plan to offer tax credits, but said he 
did not think the plan should be limited 
only to those with a high GPA. 

“If a student is making satisfactory 
progress, that should be sufficient,” Hartleb 
said. 

Clinton’s education plan also calls for 
the increase of funding for Pell Grants. 
According to published reports, Clinton 
said he intends to raise funding 29 percent 
by raising the maximum grant to $3,000 up 
from $2,700. 

Clinton also wants to make the grants. 


Hartleb said. wae eee to re 


more available to single, independent stu- 
dents by changing the government's eligi- 
bility requirements. 

“What I see coming from the state is 
good,” Cole said. 

She also said she was optimistic about 
what she was hearing from the federal 
government, but that it was too soon for 
her to form an opinion. 

“There are some things that will be goad 
for the students, but that might impact the 
way we administer programs,” Cole said 

Hartleb also said he was optimistic that 
the funding push would continue. 

“As the first two years of higher educa- 
tion become essential for people to have 
well-paying jobs, I expect strong public 
support for more access and affordability, 
especially at the community colleges,” 


Lawrence board member responds to flak 


@ School committee 
member against 
political games at 
students’ expense 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE 
Editor 


aptops, bagpipers, landscaping and 
Fe — these are the topics NECC 

student Thomas Duggan Jr., and the 
rest of the Lawrence School Committee are 
sick of hearing about. 

However, according to Duggan these are 
the only topics discussed when he and his 
school committee colleagues try to handle 
the real issue, education. 

“It’s when we start to make strides on 
the education front that these half-truths 
are spread to the media,” Duggan said, 
elected to the Lawrence School Committee 
in November 1995. “It forces us to stop 
moving forward and try to quell lies shown 
predominantly in the Boston media.” 

Duggan displayed copies of the cashed 
check used to pay the two bagpipers for the 
high school graduation. The check didn’t 
show the $40,000 for one person as origi- 
nally reported to the media, but rather 
$300. 

“It was only $150 each for two bagpip- 
ers,” said John Housianitis, a committee 
member. “It’s just unbelievable that re- 
sponsible journalists don’t retract the lies.” 

Duggan’s view: “The students were the 
ones who wanted them at their graduation. 
They saw them in the St. Patrick’s Day 
parade and decided that was something 
they wanted at their graduation. To say that 
its absurd to have bagpipes and bagpipers 
at a school where most of the population is 
Hispanic, is the same as saying, why aren’t 
you teaching black kids basketball?” 

According to school cominittee mem- 
bers, the unfounded accusations are politi- 
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cally motivated by Lawrence Mayor Mary 
Claire Kennedy, Gov. William Weld and 
John Silber, secretary of education, in an 
attempt to overthrow Lawrence School Su- 
perintendent James Scully and take over 
the system with state intervention. 

“I’m truly disappointed,” Kennedy said 
of the accusations. “With all the contro- 
versy surrounding the Lawrence School 
department, it surprises me that the school 
committee wouldn’t be more careful in 
questioning things when the superinten- 
dent brings things to the table. They used 
the same political games rationale when 
Sen. John O’Brien questioned spending over 
the years.” 

Landscaping problems around the school 
grounds were settled by the school commit- 
tee for $138,000, not the reported $165,000. 
Duggan agrees with the mayor that such 
funding shouldn’t have come from educa- 
tion funds, and that he would gladly pass 
the bill on to Kennedy, but she has refused 
to sign it. 

“This was a matter of three attempted 
abductions of Lawrence children,” Duggan 
said. “Overgrown bushes and lack of fenc- 
ing allowed people to go unnoticed. What 
were we as a school committee supposed to 
do with parents and children sitting at the 
school committee meeting in anticipation 
these landscaping problems would be solved. 

Then the mayor turns around and says 
the city side of the budget won’t pay for it 
as it is bound to by law. So we passed it, and 
have heard about it since.” 

Kennedy offered no reason for not pay- 
ing this bill, as well as one for an audit 
which members of the school committee 
believed was being completed by the inter- 
national firm Coopers and Lybrand. The 
members received a shock the day before 
the March 6 school committee meeting, 
when it was realized an unpaid bill which 
was supposed to be paid by the mayor to 
Coopers and Lybrand wasn’t paid. 

Then there are reports of Scully, whose 
salary has been falsely reported anywhere 
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between $102,000 and $113,000. The 
superintendent’s base salary is actually 
$96,728.49, and only reached $102,000 last 
year due to ten years worth of sick time buy- 
back. 

Scully has also been attacked for pur- 
chasing $647 worth of flower arrangements 
for his office, administrators’ offices and 
principals’ offices. However, the price was 
actually $698.80 for floral arrangements 
which were purchased for the high school 
graduation. 

“What are we supposed to do - throw 
away $698 worth of flowers after the cer- 
emony was over,” Duggan asked. “We gave 
some to students and their family members 
who wanted some and then used them in 
the offices.” 


Then another “sleazy” attempt at politi: 


cal gain, according to Duggan, was the state 
being upset at the purchase of laptops for 
school committee members and the head 
janitor. Of the $400,000 spent on laptops, 
only $18,000 was spent for school commit- 
tee computers, according to paperwork re- 
leased by the committee. 

The head janitor’s portable computer 
was needed to run the advanced heating 
and security systems in Lawrence’s new $29 
million school which school committee 
members deemed necessary. 

Although every committee member ex- 
cept for Kennedy felt it was a legitimate 
purchase, state officials felt it was a matter 
of misspending. It was later ruled by the 
Department of Education Commissioner 
Robert V. Antonucci in a letter to Scully, 
that the laptops were a legal purchase for 
the committee members to keep in touch 
with school business. 

Duggan, a candidate for an associates’ 
degree in Criminal Justice this spring, sees 
Kennedy as a block toward getting any- 
thing done. 

“Let’s be fair and stop the political 
games,” Duggan said. “Instead she just takes 
popular shots from afar that make her 
friends in Boston happy.” 
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The real issue, according to Duggan is 
getting students to understand English and 
be able to use it in everyday life. 

“There are students in class that can’t 
speak a word of English, but they still 
graduate,” Duggan said. “Some teachers 
just pass kids from grade to grade without 
even doing what they’ve been paid to do. If 
we haven’t taught the students enough 
English to even fill out a job application, 
there is something wrong. That piece of 
paper that they get when they graduate 
means nothing.” 

Duggan has attended NECC for twoyears, 
and realized that it’s the perfect model for 
Lawrence High regarding the English test- 
ing for acceptance into fully accredited 
programs. Duggan is looking to implement 
an English test for all students planning to 
graduate from Lawrence High must take 
and pass. 

Although Kennedy and Duggan disagree 
on many fronts, this is one they are in total 
agreement with. 

“The high school has a responsibility to 
make the system work,” Kennedy said. “That 
should be what we deal with the most. He 
is right in saying the taxpayers pay twice 
most of the time.” 

Duggan feels that taxpayers carry the 
burden when they pay for a child to go 
through school and expect them to be 
taught English. He insists that after gradu- 
ating from high school without the knowl- 
edge they should have, that students are 
lucky to move on to a college like NECC. 
Although some make it to a college, they 
again have to take English as a second 
language, which in most instances, leaves 
taxpayers paying for something they al- 
ready paid for at the high school level, 
Duggan said. 

“I wouldn’t put the onus on the stu- 
dent,” said Jorge Santiago, director of ur- 
ban program development. “Let’s not blame 
the victims. That’s exactly what you are 
doing when you blame the students. It’s not 


the student, it’s the system.” 
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UMass student takeover ends 


@ Administrators say 
many student concerns 
already included in 
campus initiatives 


MHERST — Exhausted but jubilant, 
Az 150 students emerged March 

8 from a University of Massachu- 
setts building they occupied for almost a 
week as they demanded a greater minority 
presence and more campus funding. 

University officials, who had been nego- 
tiating all night with the students, said they 
were in “basic agreement” with most of the 
demands, including increasing minority 
enrollment to 20 percent and bolstering 
financial aid. 

The protesters poured out of the build- 
ing shortly after 2 p.m. last weekend as 
about 300 students outside the Goodell 
Building cheered them on. 

“It’s been a long, hard fight,” protester 
Maurice Caston-Powe, president of the Stu- 
dent Government Association, told the 
crowd. “United we fought, together we did 
this. I declare this the birth of amovement, 
a togetherness movement.” 

The students, many of them dazed from 


no sleep, danced outside the building, which 
they had taken over Monday. 

“Oh my God, I need to bathe,” said Njeri 
Thelwell, a senior from Jamaica, after step- 
ping into the snow. 

As some students wept, the crowd sang 
a chorus of “We Have Overcome,” a slight 
derivation of the civil-rights anthem. 

Astudent who led the song said they had 
changed the word from “shall” to “have” 
because “we are the victors.” 

University administrators said they were 
relieved the standoff finally ended. 

“The students have made important 
gains in furthering the university’s long- 
standing commitment to serve the needs of 
low-income students and students of color,” 
said Deputy Chancellor Marcellette Will- 
iams. 

Williams, however, said most of the 
students’ concerns were already incorpo- 
rated in campus initiatives. 

“We feel many of the issues here have 
been addressed or are being addressed, but 
we need to do a better job of communicat- 
ing what we have done and are doing,” she 
said. 

The administration was forced to close 
the building for normal business, shutting 
down financial, graduate, intracampus mail 
and other offices inside for about 200 work- 


ers. The takeover slowed delivery of mail in 
the campus system. 

The protesters initially demanded a 20 
percent minority undergraduate student 
body, a four percent increase. 

They also called for more minority fac- 
ulty, administrators, funding and programs. 

They demanded an end to all late fees for 
students and major department status for 
Irish, Native American, Latin American and 
Asian American studies. 

There are 24,000 students at this cam- 
pus, the flagship of the five-campus state 
university system. 

Student protesters have periodically 
taken over campus facilities to promote 
their causes. 

In October 1992, a group took control of 
Memorial Hall, near the Goodell Building, 
for a week before they agreed to leave. 

This week’s protesters said they were 
trying to make the administration live up 
to promises it made in negotiations with 
the 1992 protesters. 

The students, however, said Saturday 
that their fight isn’t over. They are forming 
committees to make sure the administra- 
tion fulfills its agreements. 

“We're claiming a minor victory,” said 
sophomore Daniela Trammell. “This is just 
the first step of a long march.” Ne 


Students now learning to brew beer 


@ The Siebel Institute is 
considered to be the 
Harvard of brewing 
schools 


G HICAGO, Il. — Miller, Busch, LaBatt; 
they’ve all been here. Black-and-white 
graduation photos that include the 
beer patriarchs hang along the halls of 
Siebel Institute of Technology. 

The Chicago school is an internationally 
known college for brewers. Breweries in 
Europe send employees across the Atlantic 
for refresher courses here. 

Bill Siebel is the fourth generation of 
Siebels to run the institute, which his great- 
grandfather founded in 1872. 

With the growing popularity of 
microbreweries, other brewing schools have 
opened, but Siebel claims the institute is 
unique. The school reportedly is the only 


full-time brewing college in the United 
States. 

Other schools don’t have the facilities or 
staff dedicated to Brewing 101 and ad- 
vanced studies, Siebel said. 

“The last couple of years, the beer indus- 
try has gotten more consumer attention, 
but really, no one outside the industry 
knows we are here,” Siebel said. 

The school offers 14 different programs 
ranging from a three-day course focusing 
on the sensory evaluation of beer to an 
advanced 10- 
week class open 
only to profes- 
sional brewers 
with at least 
two years of 
experience. 

Students in 
the sensory 
class are typi- 
cally beer 
wholesalers or 


Shopping Plan: 


potential microbrewery and brewpub in- 
vestors who want to learn what makes a 
good beer. 

The advanced class is open to experi- 
enced brewers who want to hone their 
skills. 

Tuition for brewing courses ranges from 
$1,100 to $8,900. 

Siebel students come from every walk of 
life. There’s the 50-year-old man who runs 
a photography developing business and 
now wants to enter the brewing industry. 


Saving § 
Money 101 


Internet II coming soon 


@ Second generation 1,000 times 
faster than today’s version 


OUSTON, Texas — The next generation of the Internet 
H would allow scientists to practice brain surgery and 
the average user to speed quickly through cyberspace. 

The University of Houston, Rice University and Baylor 
College of Medicine are leading a national effort to build the 
next generation of the Internet. ; 

The $500 million project, dubbed Internet II, is expected to 
feature virtual reality. It would let scientists practice brain 
surgery, run weather simulations or design better aircraft. 

“This will deliver multimedia documents of image quality 
better than any television,” said Ken Kennedy, a Rice computer 
science professor and co-chair of President Clinton’s advisory 
committee on the network. “It will transform the Internet 
from delivering text documents with some graphics to high- 
definition, full-motion video.” 

Internet II is also expected to be a thousand times faster 
than today’s Internet. It’s expected to be on-line in at least 
three years. 

—AP 


The best time 
to learn more 
about the 


Advantage 

in your major 
is now. 

Why not stop 
by to see us in 
Room C 310 
or call us at 
508-374-3722. 
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If you're looking for ways to come up with some extra cash 
for those holiday gifts, the Merrimack Valley Regional Transit 
Authority has your answer. If your commute to school is 
10 miles round trip and you take public transportation to 


‘ school for the next three months, you could save up to 


$256. The longer your commute to school, the more money 
you will save! Remember, the holidays are just around the 
corner, so start saving today and ride the MVRTA. 


It’s So Easy: 
The Merrimack Valley Regional Transit Authority provides 
economical bus service to the Haverhill campus of North- 


ern Essex Community College. {In addition, all Lawrence 


bus routes stop two blocks from the NECC Lawrence Cam- 
pus. 


Ticket Prices: 

$1 one way 

$9 for a book of 10 Ride Tickets - good for any 10 rides any time 

$18 for a book of 20 Ride Tickets - good for any 20 rides any time 

$27 for a monthly Superpass - good for the entire designated 
month for unlimited rides 


Benefits: 
Look how much the MVRTA can save you! 


If your school | Amonthly MVRTA | The cost to operate a car 
trip is bus pass is $27 4 cyl. 6 cyl. 


8cyl. 
10 miles round $639/ | $733.5/| $907.5/ 
trip $243/school year ear ear ear 


$1278/| $1467/ $181S/— 
trip $243/school year ear ear ear 


30 miles round $1917/| $2200.54 $2722.5/ 
trip $243/school year year | year year 


Operational costs based on AAA estimates of 42.6 cents per mile for a 4 cylinderlcar; 48.9 cents per mae for a 6 
Oylinder car;and 60.5 cents per mile for an 8 cylinder car. Price of gasoline used in the AAA estimates was $1.22 per 
gallon. Annual figures based on 150 days of school (30 weeks), 


For more information call 508-469-1274 


-—— 
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Frat resigns over 
alcohol ban 


OGAN, Utah - Allegations of alco 

hol use at the Utah State Univer- 
sity chapter of Phi Gamma Delta 
prompted the entire fraternity to re- 
sign and put the group’s future cam- 
pus status in jeopardy. 

Paul Norton, USU vice president 
for university relations, would only 
say the fraternity is under investiga- 
tion for violating university rules. 

However, Phi Gamma Delta Inter- 
national executive director Bill Mar- 
tin said the USU membership dis- 
banded in protest over rules requir- 
ing fraternities and sororities to be 
drug- and alcohol-free. 

“Most of the undergraduate mem- 
bers have stated they no longer wish 
to be part of a fraternity (at USU) 
under these circumstances,” Martin 
said in a telephone interview from 
Lexington, Ky. 

The resignations came after Lo- 
gan police responded to a complaint 
of a loud party at the Phi Gamma 
Delta house, also known as the Fiji 
house, on Friday, Feb. 21. 

A minor was arrested on an alco- 
hol charge. 

“The house is under investigation. 
There’s not much more we can say 
about that,” Kleinke said. “Due pro- 
cess has to occur.” 

Norton said fraternity members 
handed in their pins to the university 
last week, effectively abolishing Phi 
Gamma Delta at USU. 

Under the current rules, Norton 
said the fraternity would be unable to 
re-establish a USU chapter until 1999 
_ something Martin said the interna- 
tional fraternity wants to do. 

USU Phi Gamma Delta members 
refused comment. 

“We hope to leave here quietly,” 
an unidentified member said. 

The substance-free rules adopted 
by USU in 1995, known as Select 
2000, were drafted by a collection of 
international fraternities including 
Phi Gamma Delta. 

Martin said the fraternity has been 
working with universities to enact 


’ the Select 2000 nationwide. 


“We, as an international frater- 
nity, applaud that move and support 
it. We hoped the undergraduate chap- 
ter would recognize that,” Martin 
said. 

He emphasized that although the 
international fraternity supported the 
substance-free rules, each of Phi 
Gamma Delta’s 128 undergraduate 
chapters in North America can choose 
to comply or not. -AP 


Students left 
homeless by fire 


ADISON, Wis. — A fire at a 

University of Wisconsin-Madi- 
son dormitory resulted in damage to 
two floors and left dozens of students 
homeless, but there were no injuries, 
officials say. 

The blaze was reported March 7 at 
night in a room on the sixth floor of 
Ogg Hall, according to Steve Dahlgren, 
a Madison Fire Department spokes- 
man. Philip Bowen, 19, a freshman, 
said he discovered the fire when he 
opened the door of another dormi- 
tory room and saw flames leaping 
from an electrical appliance in the 
closet. 

Bowen said he tried unsuccess- 
fully to smother the fire with a blan- 
ket, called 911 and alerted others to 
get out. 

The two-alarm fire burned for 
about 20 minutes before firefighters 
extinguished it, Dahlgren said. 

UW and local Red Cross officials 
arrived at the scene to try to find 
temporary housing for residents of 
the dormitory’s sixth floor, Dahlgren 
said. There was no immediate dam- 
age estimate or official cause for the 
fire. —AP 
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High tech classrooms 


@ College gets new 
hi-tech projector and 
hints of more classroom 
improvements to come 


By MARY BETH PREVETE 
Staff Reporter 


could be the norm in classrooms as 
students learn at NECC. 

The college is investing in computers for 
faculty members to be used in the class- 
room as instructional tools. A multimedia, 
portable computer projector was unveiled 
to 30 staff members with applause at a 
recent luncheon meeting held at the col- 
lege. 

Director of Instructional Media, Alan 
Foucault, says the new data projectors will 
“ultimately replace chalk on a chalkboard.” 

Only one interactive power point projec- 
tor has been bought by the school so far. 
The Lawrence campus should be getting 
one in the next few months. 

Mr. Foucault believes President David 
Hartleb will invest in new technology for 
the college. 

“I have a sense he’s putting his money 
where his mouth is,” Foucault said. 

Director of Staff Development, Judith 
Kamber, says the computerized projector 
enables faculty to teach students in an 
engaging way. 

“Its about teaching and learning...the 


S ound effects and large talking screens 


Techno-teaching 


M.B. Prevete photo 


ALAN FOUCAULT, director of instructional media, helps NECC faculty 
members prepare for a new wave of classroom technology. 


bottom line is the students,” she said. 

Kamber doesn’t believe, however, that 
computers will replace the staff. 

To demonstrate the use of the projector, 
Biology professor Wally Blanchard displayed 
the human body’s internal organs on screen 
with the computerized projector. Seeing 
the organs on kind of a large screen T.V., 
and the interactive abilities of the multi 


media projector is different from how stu- 
dents learn now. 

All programs are being encouraged to 
incorporate technology in the classroom. 
Fourteen professors were recently given 
awards for their innovation in integrating 
technology in the classroom. 

“This is a massive change for the col- 
lege,” Foucault said. He says the projector is 


a good first step, symbolic of what’s to 
come. To keep the faculty up to date on 
technology, a live satellite conference is 
being held March 28 in the library confer- 
ence area for the staff. 

Anew faculty multimedia studio in Spurk 
building opened up this month in room 
214. One of the reasons for the designated 
room is to train the staff on the use of the 
new projector. 

The new, expensive multimedia projec- 
tor is only one sign of the plans of the 
coming technology in the classroom for the 
college. A questionnaire was distributed to 
students recently to ascertain their use and 
availability of a computer. It also asks 
whether students access the Internet on a 
regular basis. 

The recent “Technology in the class- 
room” luncheon was organized by Kamber, 
who says it’s the first of many to come. 


Big Changes 


A new faculty 
multimedia studio 

in Spurk building 
opened up this month 
in room 214. One of 
the reasons for the 
designated room is 

to train the staff on 
the use of the new 
projector. 


Looking 
out for 
cervical 
cancer 


® Regular check-ups, early 
detection help prevent suffering 
from this painful disease 


By ROBIN NELSON 
Staff Reporter 


or many American women, there doesn’t seem to be 
Perce: hours in the day to accomplish everything 
that needs to be done. 

Between work, school, homework, extracurricular ac- 
tivities and quality time spent with the family, the day is 
over before you know it. 

Many women are so caught up in what’s going on 
around them, that they tend to neglect their health. This 
may be the reason why many cases of cervical cancer go 
undetected until it’s too late. 

Cervical cancer, a disease found more often in females 
over 40, is the eighth deadliest cancer amongst women. 
Every year, there are 15,700 new cases reported with a 
mortality of 4,900 women. 

“Cancer is for no particular age, it can happen anytime,” 
said Diana Felix, a registered nurse at a Lawrence clinic. 

One of the things clinics concentrate on is the detection 
and possible prevention of cervical cancer. 


The pap smear, developed in the 1940s by Dr. George N. 
Papanicolaou, can detect abnormal cells on the cervix. It is 
a painless procedure where cells are gently scraped from 
the vagina and cervix and smeared ona glee pias to be 
examined under a microscope. : 

Ifa pap smear is performed early in the development of 
abnormal cells, while the cells are 100 percent curable, 
there’s an 85 percent chance that no reoccurrence after 
treatment will appear. 

There are four stages of abnormal cells: inflammation, 
low grade, high grade and cancer. 

If diagnosed with inflammation, the first stage of pre- 
cancerous infection, the patient is usually given an antibi- 
otic and a follow-up appointment in three months to 
reexamine her condition. 

In this stage, it is not unusual for this condition to cure 
itself. 

If the patient is diagnosed with low grade, high grade or 
cancer, a colposcopy is performed. During a colposcopy, 
the doctor will repeat the pap smear checking for sexually 
transmitted diseases, like chlamydia and gonorrhea. 

The cervix is then examined with a colposcope, where 
the doctor removes abnormal tissues to study under the 
microscope for signs of cancer. 

Abnormal cells may be removed by laser, freezing or 
burning, 

“I was scared,” said a NECC student who recently went 
to have a colposcopy performed. 

“I had never had one done but I knew it was very 
important. I had considered not going through with it for 
a while, but soon realized it could mean my life.” 

She also said-that the colposcopy was not extremely 
painful, but it felt like she was having menstrual cramps. 

Cervical cancer can be treated by surgery, chemo- 
therapy, external x-ray therapy, radiation therapy and a 
surgical removal of the ovaries and uterus, known as a 
hysterectomy. 

“I’ve been working here over a year now, and never have 
I had a patient diagnosed with cervical cancer,” Felix said. 

Besides cervical cancer, there are other health problems 
that can be detected by getting a pap smear. 

Women with HPV (human papillomavirus), viral warts, 
tend to have abnormal pap smears. Although there is 
treatment for this virus, it stays in your system for life and 
a relapse can recur at any time. 


Also, women who smoke, become sexually active at an 
early age, have a partner who’s had more than one sex 
partner, had more than one sex partner themselves or has 
a partner who is uncircumcised, have a greater chance of 
becoming infected. 

You may want to ask your doctor if the lab uses 
computers to rescreen smears that show nothing wrong. It 
is estimated that 10 percent of pap smears are wrongly 
reported as normal. 

It is necessary to have a pap smear once a year when a 
woman reaches the age of 18 or becomes sexually active. 
Early detection reduces the chance of cervical cancer by 93 
percent. Most insurers cover the cost of the test; for those 
without coverage, the test is just a small fee or free to those 
with low income. 

Some symptoms to watch for is vaginal bleeding after 
intercourse, pain during intercourse, spotting between 
periods, abnormal menstrual flow and unusual vaginal 
discharge. 

If you have any of these symptoms or questions, you 
should contact your doctor. For more information, call the 
American Cancer Society at 1-800-ACS-2345. 


A hew way to Keep in touch 


We now welcome your comments and accept your 


letters by email: Observer@necc.mass.edu 
Be sure to include a daytime telephone number for verification 
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Making accommodati 


® Helping the learning 
disabled by making 
adjustments in the classroom 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Contributing Editor 


sounds like an excuse to get special treatment 

_ in class or a way out of meeting responsibili- 

ties. But to those who live with a learning disability, 

the problem isn’t one of avoidance, but one of 
struggle. 

In a world where huge strides have been made in 
enabling the deaf, the blind and those in wheelchairs 
to access all the advantages ofa college environment, 
the need to accommodate those with invisible dis- 
abilities is beginning to make itself heard. 

“Learning accommodations allow students with 
learning disabilities the same access to course mate- 
rial as non-disabled students,” said Roxanne Cirelli, 
LD specialist, staff development. 

“Ifa ramp is installed so a student in a wheelchair 
can enter a campus building, extended time on a test 


T: some people, the term learning disabled 


© The ‘nuts and bolts’ of 
some of the most well 
known learning disorders 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Contributing Editor 


ccording to the American Freshman: National 

At for 1986, over 14 percent of all fresh- 

en with disabilities report they are learn- 

ing disabled. Christine Caldwell, LD specialist at 

NECC said since she started here in December 
1995, she has seen about 80 students. 

“Not all are definitely learning disabled, many 
are questioning, but they don’t have the docu- 
mentation yet,” she said. “I do have 45-50 definite 
cases, however.” 

A learning disability is a hidden handicap. 
People often do not realize that a difficulty in 
processing information causes an individual to 
cope differently from others in the way they learn 
and in how they handle life situations. 

People who have learning problems here usu- 
ally have had lifelong problems in school, Caldwell 
said. She sees concerns particularly among older 
students who did not have access to special edu- 
cation in their elementary years. 

Although many definitions exist about what a 
learning disability actually is, most professionals 
agree that learning disabilities include percep- 
tual handicaps present at birth or from early 
childhood due to causes that have nothing to do 
with impaired hearing, vision, mobility, mental 
retardation or emotional problems. 

Testing shows that LD individuals generally 
have average to above-average intelligence. 

According to Caldwell, learning disabilities 
have to do with how a person processes informa- 
tion when reading, writing or doing math. Dys- 
lexia is a specific reading disorder, but there are 
other kinds. 

“Dyslexics have poor accuracy and poor flu- 
ency when reading,” she said. “Dyslexia is a 
problem reading the words off the page. Other 
reading disorders have more to do with process- 
ing and comprehending what is read.” 

Ronald D. Davis, author of The gift of Dyslexia: 
Why some of the smartest people can’t read and how they 
can learn, thinks dyslexics are more intuitive, 
creative and curious than average. 

His book has chapters on spell-Read, a tech- 
nique for teaching children and adults to read, 
use of Davis methods to overcome clumsiness and 
photographs illustrating the Davis techniques. 
Davis describes dyslexia as “The Mother of Learn- 
ing Disabilities.” 

He claims “each case of dyslexia is unique 
because it results from a combination of an 


Learning disabilities 
defined for laymen 


will allow a person with slower processing skills to 
complete a test,” she said. 

Cirelli compared accommodations made for a 
blind student against those of a person with visual 
processing delays. 

Some students might have to tape a lecture 
because their auditory processing skills are stronger 
when encoding information, or they might be blind 
so they need to hear the lecture in order to study it. 

“One is a learning disability and one is a physical 
disability, but they both are in need of.an accommo- 


dation,” Cirelli said. “Both have a sensory problem . 


encoding information into the brain.” 

Cirelli has planned 13 training sessions this se- 
mester to guide and help faculty and staff when 
dealing with learning disabled students. So far, the 
number of people attending the sessions are small, 
although she is hopeful that the information is still 
reaching much of the faculty. 

“I have a philosophy that ifyou have a department 
with 15 people and only one person shows up, that 
person will be able to give information should an 
issue come up,” she said. 

She said faculty are using phone calls to her, or 
face-to-face meetings more when they have a specific 
situation with a LD student. 

“The faculty will realize I am there for them,” she 


underlying talent, or predisposition, and from 
environmental influences and unsuccessful learn- 
ing experiences.” 

Dysgraphia used to be a term for any writing 
disability. But dysgraphia really has to do with the 
physical process of writing, Caldwell said. 

“Not as many studies have been done to 
understand writing disorders,” she said. “It is 
about getting the information from the brain to 
the hand, about what you want to write.” 

“Some people have trouble holding the instru- 
ment and writing the words, but it’s hard to say 
if it is a writing problem or more a problem 
expressing thought,” she said. 

Some people with dysgraphia benefit from 
using computers, or from dictation. 

When it comes to math problems, Caldwell 
admits that this is not well understood either. The 
National Institute of Mental Health has chosen to 
study reading, not writing or math. 

“They assume understanding reading disor- 
ders will spill over into other areas,” she said. 
“That would be my impression too. After all, a lot 
ofreading goes on in writing and in math classes.” 

The most misunderstood disorder appears to 
be Attention Deficit Disorder. Caldwell said ADD 
is not a learning disability. Many people think this 
problem has more to do with a lack of self- 
discipline. 

Caldwell agrees there is an overuse of the term 
ADD, but she said it is actually a real problem. 

“Part of the problem is some people might be 
self-identifying, but they don’t really have it,” she 
said. “There is so much information aboutitin the 
press right now that people see or read things and 
think ‘that’s me.’” 

ADD, with or without hyperactivity, is a psy- 
chiatric diagnosis in which the main problems 
are with inattention, distraction and impulsivity, 
she said. 

“It can also occur with a learning disability, 
but not necessarily,” she said. “LD and ADD don’t 
necessarily go hand in hand.” 

People see professionals who have ADD suc- 
ceeding and doing well enough in life, Caldwell 
said. But these people may have ADD, and not an 
LD, and have learned other mechanisms to cope, 
she said. 

Many will sit in the front of the classroom, they 
may tape their lectures, use medication or other 
strategies. Caldwell sees her mission hereasa way 
to get the services organized so students are taken 
care of in the most efficient way. 

Most people who discover they have ADD, 
whether they are children or adults, have suffered 
in school or in their family relationships. Emo- 
tionally, they may have experienced humiliation 
and embarrassment. 

“My students have not had a history of success 
so they have their own worries and fears,” Caldwell 
said. 


said. “Iam 
helping 
the person 
who is LD, 
but I’m an 
advocate 
for staff 
and _fac- 
ulty.” 

Besides 
handling 
faculty 
concerns, 
Cirelli is 
working 
on the LD 
policy and 
procedure 
commit- 
tee. She is 
meeting 
with the committee from now until the end of May 
to create a list of policies and procedures around LD 
issues. 

Once this is approved it will generate a student 
handbook; a faculty and staff guidebook; and for the 
first time, NECC will have official policies and proce- 
dures regarding LD students. 

“Once we get these policies and procedures under 
way, we will finally create a more trusting and 
academic environment,” Cirelli said. 

Other members of the committee include Beth 
Cole, director of admissions; Noreen Grady, staff 
assistant, student support services; and Christine 
Caldwell, LD specialist. 

Part of the reason for this approach to the learn- 
ing disabled issue on campus is that nowadays there 
are about seven definitions about what learning 
disabled means. Cirelli feels that 10 years from now, 
there will only be one definition. 

“We are starting something from scratch here 


All Things Being Equal 


“If a ramp is ins 
student in a whe 
enter a campus 1 
extended time or 
allow a person ¥ 
processing skills 
a test.” 
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because there is a national 
issues,” she said. 

She hopes to have a final ( 
present to the president, the 
lawyer. After adjustments a 
handbook and guide being r 

Cirelli said she plans to i 
union, the All College Counci 
in the development of the pc 

From her perspective as tl 
development, Cirelli’s intent 
ministrators, faculty and sté 
abilities. 

She wants to let them 
techniques, the law, technole 
and services for students. 

“I see it as the student 
accommodations made); the 1 
college supportive of their te 
LD; and the staffs right to be 
said. 


Techniques for facul 
dealing with visual | 


® Tools and strategies help 
in test-giving and in written 
instructions 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Contributing Editor 


ry often, a teacher sees a knowledgeable 
\ ] student do poorly on an exam because he or 
she did not follow directions. The problem 
usually is not that the student wasn’t prepared for 
the exam, but very often, key words in the questions 
did not stand out and grab the attention of the 
student. 
Visual cues include the use of bolding, underlin- 
ing, italicizing, capitalizing and using more white 
space between sections. In some instances, using 


different fonts, point sizes an 
tions on an exam, a handouto 
aid a learning disabled stud@ 
program. 

Math example: 

An investor has a total of § 
two single accounts. 

V On one account the anni 
is 7% 

VY On the second ae 
interest rate is 8% 

VY How much should be i im 
so that the total annual inter 

Long essays: | 

Describe the differences be 
ture during human developm 

Back up your statement 
material by providing four sci 
nature and two for nurture. 

Editors note: Prepared by Rom 
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EVERY DAY classrooms fill with students eager to learn, but a certain percentage of students always find reading from the board or 
listening to lectures a difficult way to input lessons, due to a variety of learning disabilities. These students must utilize other learning 
tools. These tools can include the use of a tape recorder, the help of a note-taker or simply sitting in the front of the classroom. 


Love me, love my learning disability 


David C. 


Miller 


@ Student gives account of 
his life and school | 
experiences with dyslexia 
and ADHD 


fter 41 years of distraction, dyslexia and hy 

Ae I'm not thrilled about learning 

isabilities. In fact, it’s still hard to convince 

myself I learn differently than many others. It’s 

especially difficult to convey that to fellow students, 
family, friends, employers and instructors. 

There are few if any outward signs of learning 
disabilities. I don’t look or act dyslexic, yet there is a 
startling difference in the way I see the outside world 
compared to many others. 

For example, I easily confuse numbers and letters 
ona regular basis. To me, the number 13 may appear 
as 31, a “STOP” sign becomes a “SLAP” sign and 
distinguishing between right and left is challenging. 
As baffling as this sounds, however, it’s the way my 
brain works. 

For as long as I can remember, I’ve been stuck 
somewhere between paying attention or becoming 
highly distracted. Until I began taking medication, 
my mind wandered like a nomad in the desert. While 
I admit that my unabashed hyperactivity exasper- 
ated many grade school teachers, the overcrowded 
classrooms of the 1960s were my own private torture 
chambers. : 

In those “good old days” the only “treatment” for 
attention deficit was a wallop on the hand and a trip 
to the principal’s office. It was easier for the school 
to isolate me in an empty office during the regular 
class times. 

What teacher wanted to deal with an unruly kid? 
Luckily, I used the time I spent alone well. While the 
other kids learned about arithmetic and penman- 
ship, I read from all of the discarded books stored in 
the office. Sure, I was well read for a sixth grader, but 
I couldn’t add or even tell the time. 

The older I got, the more sporadic my classroom 
attendance became. If I did get to the right class at 
the right time, things usually went from bad to 


worse. No matter how hard I tried, I found most 
teachers and subjects painfully boring. For comfort, 
I could daydream and stare out of the window. I 
usually did both at the same time. 

Unfortunately, my learning problems persisted 
whether or not I wanted to pay attention and learn 
something new. No matter where I sat, I could barely 
keep up with the teacher. Eyeglasses didn’t help the 
problems I had reading the blackboard. 

To me, things written on it quickly blended to- 
gether and turned into dusty abstract art. Any notes 
that I managed to take were illegible and incoherent 
upon later viewing. I wrote down what I thought I 
had heard and seen. 

Although I barely graduated from high school in 
1973, it took another 20 years to sit in a classroom 
again. By the time I came to NECC three years ago, I 


had undergone extensive neuropsychological test- 
ing. Now I have a handful of documentation and test 
results that only a trained professional could deci- 
pher. But in simple terms, the hyperactivity, distrac- 
tion and learning disabilities had everything to do 
with brain chemistry. Now I’m on drugs. 

I take pills at regularly scheduled times through- 
out the day. It’s hard to believe how easy I can focus 
my attention to my surroundings now. The drugs are 
like glasses for my brain. While I’m not as easily 
distracted by other sights, sounds and bothersome 
stimuli, my learning problems are here to stay. But 
now, when I read and write, at least I can pay more 
attention to the details. More “stuff” manages to get 
past my thick skull. 

The most important lesson I’ve learned about 
having a learning disability is this: whether or not I 
see letters backwards and numbers upside down, I 
know I’m capable of learning most anything. 


Q: Why the increase in students with learning disabilities? 

A: Improved special education programs in elementary, middle and high 
school have helped LD students graduate and plan a career. LD students have 
always been present in every classroom. They applied compensatory skills to 
get them through courses. How many actually graduated is questionable. 
Those who graduated, applied just enough academic adjustments to gradu- 


ate. 


Q: Why, at the end of a semester, do some students finally identify 


themselves as LD? 


A: Students normally have more difficulty applying their compensatory 
skills during exams. Final exams are longer and have more reading material. 
Many students feel increased anxiety knowing how great the challenges are. 
These challenges are more difficult at exam time to manage independently 
and without accommodations. So then, the student admits he or she needs 
some accommodations. 

Q: Why does a student all of a sudden need an accommodation, when in 
fact, they got this far? 

A: As work becomes more chailenging for a student who is undiagnosed 
with LD, the demands become unmanageable. Students then realize they 
can’t do it any longer. 

Q: If I apply multisensory techniques for a few students, won’t the rest of 
the class become bored? 

A: These techniques help everyone. Material becomes clearer at all levels 
of learning. A non-LD student is still going to be challenged processing 
information even though auditory, visual and tactile teaching techniques are 
presented. Roxanne Cirelli, LD specialist, staff development 
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Making it work 


IN THE CLASSROOM of the 1990s, the needs of every student must be met, 


including those with learning disabilities. 


Tips for recognizing learning disabilities 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Contributing Editor 


eople with learning disabili 
P ties have a variety of prob 
lems with language - spoken 
and written - and with math prob- 


lems. 

Several key problems that af- 
fect those with learning disorders 
are: 

SPOKEN LANGUAGE: They may 
have delays, disorders and devia- 
tions in listening and speaking. 


Impulse 


Help’s available 
when you need it 


@ For those concerned, 
information on 
services is available in 


area communities 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Contributing Editor 


othing is worse in life than if you 
Ns« you have a problem but can 

not find help for it. Many adults find 
themselves back at college thinking they 
can handle course work now that they are 
older, only to find the same issues that 
crippled their educational development in 
their childhood are back to haunt them. 

The following is a guide that contains a 
list of national resources to help people 
who think they might have a learning dis- 
ability. It is not a comprehensive list, but 
rather a collection of organizations and 
programs that may be able to help or at 
least direct an individual in the right direc- 
tion. 

Check your telephone directory for the 
following: 

V adult education in the public system; 

Y adult literacy programs or literacy 
councils; 

Y community mental health agencies; 

VY counseling or study skills center at a 
local college or university; 

Y educational therapists or learning 
specialists in private practice; 

V Learning Disability Association of 
America, often listed with the name of the 
city or county first; 

V Orton Dyslexia Society; 

V private schools or institutions special- 
izing in learning disabilities; 


Y special education departments and/or 
disability support services in colleges or 
universities; 

¥ state vocational rehabilitation agency; 

Y and university-affiliated hospitals. 

When you find a qualified professional, 
it is important to ask the right kinds of 
questions. 

Many professionals are certified to se- 
lect, administer and interpret neurological, 
educational, psychological and vocational 
assessment tools. 

Different assessment procedures may 
be used depending on the setting involved. 
Such settings may include community col- 
leges, adult basic education programs and 
vocational rehabilitation agencies. 

An assessment includes an evaluation, a 
diagnosis and recommendations that can 
assist the individual in living their life more 
fully. : 

The following is a list of questions to ask 
a professional: } 

Y Have you tested many adults with 
learning disabilities? 

V How long will the assessment take? 

V What will the assessment cover? 

¥ Will there be a written and an oral 
report of the assessment? 

¥ Will our discussion give me informa- 
tion on why I have trouble with my job, my 
education or my daily life? 

V Will you give me ideas on how to 
improve my skills and how to compensate 
for my disability? 

VY Will you give me recommendations 
on where to go for immediate help? 

V What is the cost and what does the 
cost cover? 4 

V What are the costs for additonal con- 
sultation? 

V Does insurance cover the costs and if 
not, are there other funding sources? 


WRITTEN LANGUAGE: They 
may have difficulty reading, writ- 
ing and spelling. They may read 
“on” for “no,” “14” for “41,” “p” for 
“d.” Some may have difficulty as- 
sociating the letter “c” with its 
sound. 


Mlerrinack, College 


We ve Golden! 
Pe Part of the Celebration! 
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MERRIMACK COLLEGE 1947-1997 


For transfer information, please contact: 


Office of Admission 
Merrimack College 


North Andover, Massachusetts 


508-837-5100 


MATH PROBLEMS: They may 
have difficulty in performing 
mathematical functions orin com- 
prehending basic concepts. 

The following checklist is a 
guide of the typical characteris- 
tics of adults with learning dis- 
abilities: 

/ may perform similar tasks 
differently from day to day; 

/¥ may read well but not write 
well, or write well but not read 
well; 

/¥ may be able to learn infor- 
mation presented in one way, but 
not in a another; 

/ may have a short attention 
span, be impulsive, and/or be eas- 
ily distracted; 

/ may have difficulty telling or 
understanding jokes; 

/ may misinterpret language, 
have poor comprehension of what 
is said; 

/¥ may have difficulty with so- 
cial skills, may misinterpret social 
cues; 

/ may find it difficult to memo- 
rize information; 

/¥ may have difficulty follow- 


ing a schedule, being on time or 
meeting deadlines; 

/ may get lost easily, either 
driving and/or in large buildings; 

/ may have trouble reading 
maps; 

¥ may often misread or 
miscopy; 

/ may confuse similar letters 
or numbers, reverse them, or con- 
fuse their order; 

/ may be able to explain things 
orally, but not in writing; 

¥ may have difficulty writing 
ideas on paper; 

/ may reverse or omit letters, 
words, or phrases; 

/ may have difficulty complet- 
ing job applications correctly; 

/ may have difficulty with lan- 
guage and math concepts; 

/Y may confuse right and left, 
and up and down; 

/ may be poorly coordinated; 

Saying yes to one, or a number 
of the items on the list, does not 
necessarily mean you are a person 
with a learning disability. 


National Resource Center 


The English Department invites your participation in the 
Spring 1997 Composition Awards Program. Writers of es- 
says displaying noteworthy skill will be honored at an 
awards ceremony at noon on May 5. 

Essays written in English Composition | and II classes identi- 
fied by instructors as having exceptional merit are eligible to be 
submitted, with student permission, to the Awards Committee. 
These essays will earn special commendations. All participants, 
family and friends will be welcome at the awards ceremony. 

The Competition Awards program is not intended to be an 
open competition; rather, it is a forum where expository analyti- 
cal works which English instructors feel deserve a wider audi- 
ence can be enjoyed. Itis a celebration of the best results of work 
assigned in Composition | and Il. Those students seeking an 
outlet for their fiction or poetry, or for writings composed outside 
the context of the Composition I-ll program, are encouraged to 
submit their work to Parnassus, the campus literary and arts 


magazine. 


. 
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Graduation is just the beginning 


Linda Brantley 


@ Alumni office 
offers programs for 
grads and current 
students 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Staff Reporter 


ince NECC opened in ’67, 
S there have been more than 

20,000 graduates. Those stu- 
dents are not forgotten once they 
are handed a diploma; somebody 
keeps track of where they go. 

Linda Brantley, director of 
alumni relations and special 
events, is that person. 

“It’s great that we are finally 
getting the database of graduates 
updated, but it takes a lot longer 
than you think it would,” Brantley 
said. “Then the problem is keep- 
ing the database up to date.” 

She originally applied to share 
her duties part-time nearly five 
years ago. Her hours grew from 18 
to 36 before she officially became 
a full-time employee in Septem- 
ber. 

“I went from working about 36 
hours to working 37, so it hasn’t 
been too difficult at all.” 

She commended President 
David Hartleb for providing the 
alumni offices with the resources 
to update the database and for 
understanding its importance ata 
community college. 

~ Now NECC will be‘able to keep 

track of graduates’ whereabouts 
‘more easily. 

The alumni office is the con- 


a ~-nection between- the college and* 


MassPIRG: 


the graduate once the student 
leaves. Brantley said there are 6,000 
students still unaccounted for, but 
she hopes the problem will be 
fixed in the coming months. 

Now a full-time employee, 
Brantley has more time to devote 
to her work in the alumni office. 

“It’s much better working full- 
time because I don’t need to hold 
down a second job to make ends 
meet,” she said. 

Her last job was as acorrespon- 
dent for the Rockingham County 
newspaper. There she covered 
school board and selectmen meet- 
ings before a long night of writing 
the story. 

At one point Brantley, who lives 
in Amesbury, couldn’t imagine 
being anything but a reporter. She 
had attended journalism school in 
Syracuse near her home in Up- 
state New York. 

Writing is still part of her daily 
work. Brantley is responsible for 
an alumni newsletter which keeps 
graduates in touch with the col- 
lege, past students and upcoming 
events. 

“The best part of this job is 
diversity. And for me, that’s a good 
thing,” she said. 

A part of her job is fund-rais- 
ing. Especially now, she said, be- 
cause every dollar donated by 
alumni will be matched dollar for 
dollar by the state. 

One fund-raising idea just be- 
ginning is the “brick program.” 
Graduates will have the opportu- 
nity to purchase a brick which will 
be used to construct a patio near 
the library and have their names 
preserved on their brick to be- 
comeé~a-permanent part of the 


‘students | 


‘need to get involved’ 


Public interest 
group looks for 


more members 


By CAROLYN DRAGO 
Staff Reporter 


he NECC-based chapter of 
Cassese seems to have re- 
ceived minimal participa- 

tion and support from students 

_ oncampus over the past six years. 

The organization, introduced 
to NECC in 1991, attacks major 
issues with a small, yet diligent 
group, ranging from 10 to 15 vol- 
unteers a semester. 

“While the group is effective, a 
lot more could be done with more 
volunteers,” said Jennifer Varney, 
campus organizer 

MassPIRG, (Massachusetts Stu- 
dent Public Interest Research 
Group), is a student-directed, stu- 
dent-run group that appeals to 
environmental, consumer and 


Group fender 

C. Tierney photo 
JEN VARNEY, MassPIRG or- 
ganizer. 
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democracy issues. 

“Whatever your interest is, it is 
likely to be supported by 
MassPIRG,” said student volunteer 
Genevieve Alegaily. 

Scant participation has not 
completely hindered MassPIRG 
from reaching its goals, however. 

In its recent “Water Watch” 
campaign, MassPIRG succeeded in 
passing the River’s Act, a state law 
that protects Massachusetts riv- 
ers and streams from pollution by 
restricting development and issu- 
ing buffer zones. 

The food and clothing drive, 
held last semester, resulted in a 
surprising outcome of about 400 
pounds of donations, to benefit 
the homeless. 

If you were registered to vote 
on campus last semester, 
MassPIRG was responsible. Youth 
Vote 96 registered almost 150 stu- 
dents, educating them on the po- 
sitions of the candidates through 
the distribution of issue guides. 

Currently, MassPIRG is work- 
ing on upgrading the Bottle Bill. 
This bill will make iced tea, bottled 
water, fruit juice and wine coolers 
redeemable, and is expected to 
reduce garbage, air and water pol- 
lution. 

MassPIRG hopes to get recy- 
cling bins in classrooms and will 
continue volunteer work at home- 
less shelters in North Andover, 
Lawrence and Haverhill, Varney 
said. 

“The group is always looking 
for new members,” said Jen 
Truppner, massPIRG’s NECC chap- 
ter chairwoman. 

MassPIRG encourages students 
to get involved. Anyone interested 
can get more information by visit- 
ing Varney or Truppner in room 
124 of the student center. _ 


college. 

More ideas for raising money 
will become important because 
federal funding for community 
colleges is shrinking. 

Last year, the state supplied 49 
percent of the funds and the rest 
of the money had to be raised by 
the college. 

Without alumni support, finan- 
cial aid could be reduced, tuition 
increased and the technology out- 
dated. 

One tool that has improved 
communications with graduates 
is the Internet. Brantley is happy 
the age of the computer has 
dawned at NECC so she is able to 
receive e-mail from many alumni 
to make her files more complete. 

Those former students Brantley 
comes into contact with enjoyed 
their experience here, and many 
wish it was a four-year school, she 
said. 

“At Northern Essex, many stu- 
dents were able to start over or 
gain something they never had, or 
to find themselves after a bad ex- 
perience in high school and go on 
to do good things. The experience 
stays with them forever.” 

The social side of her job comes 
in the form of planning events. 
She calls herselfan entertainment 
buff and says she is always on the 
lookout for alumni event ideas. 

Brantley is involved in public 
relations and must be in contact 
with everyone; administration, fac- 
ulty, alumni and current students. 

“I’m grateful for those involved, 
but we’re always hoping for 
more,” she said. 

The alumni office also offers an 
alumi mentor program which 


TITLE 


COURSE/SC 


connects current students to an 
NECC graduate from the same field 
of interest. The program is de- 
signed to give current students 
the opportunity to receive guid- 
ance and advice from someone 
who’s been where the current stu- 
dent is. 

Also, each year the alumni as- 
sociation gives a yearly outstand- 
ing alumni award for accomplish- 
ments in a profession or in the 
community, by showing ability or 
leadership skills. 

“The accomplishment doesn’t 
have to be Earth shatter- 
ing,” Brantley said. The award is 
given out prior to graduation to 
let students know “this could be 
you" ’ within three years. 


Graduates are guaranteed some 


‘Need to pick up a course? 


DAYS TIMES 


AC6611-S1 3 _ Intro Accounting | TU/TH — 4:45-7:15PM H-TBA HAV 3/25-5/15 
CT0845-S1 3 Computer Networks Il TU/TH 6:00-9:40PM E-261 HAV 3/25-5/15 
CT0848-HU 1 _ The Internet TU/TH 2:05-3:55PM B-301 HAV 3/25-5/15 
CT0848S1 1 The Internet TU 6:00-9:30PM B-303 HAV 3/25-5/13 
CT3301-W1 1 Comp Lit-Health Prof SAT 9:00 AM-12:15PM B-309 HAV 3/29-5/17 
EC3652-S1 3  SurveyofEconomics TU/TH 4:45-7:15PM H-TBA HAV 3/25-5/15 
EN4401-S1 3 _ English Comp | TU/TH —— 6:30-9:00PM C-107 HAV 3/25-5/15 
EN4402-S1 3 _ English Comp Il M/W 6:30-9:00PM C-107 HAV 3/31-5/19 
ET6040-S1 3 Medical Troubleshoot + TU/TH ~— 6:00-9:20PM E-159A HAV 3/25-5/15 
1 MA5501S1 3 ___ Intermediate Algebra = TU/TH 6:30-9:00PM H-TBA HAV 3/25-5/15 
PE1 031 -HU 1. Weight Training MW/F —-9:05-9:55AM D-133 HAV 3/24-5/19 
PE1036-HU 1 Walking For Fitness  M/W/F — 10:05-10:55AM —D-GYM HAV 3/24-5/19 
| PE1039-LU 1 Rock Climbing TH 2:05-4:45PM L-YMCA LAW 3/27-5/15 
| PE1050-80 1 Racquetball MW/F —10:05-10:55AM —D-GYM HAV 3/31-5/19 
PS1101-S1 3 __ Intro Psychology M/W 6:30-9:15PM C-114 HAV 3/24-5/19 
$03321-S1 3 _ Intro Sociology TU/TH —— 630-9:00PM C-114 HAV 3/25-5/15 
$03354-S1 3 Death & Dying TU/TH —_ 6:30-9:00PM C-113 HAV 3/25-5/15 
$P4422-S1 3 Conver Spanish ll TU/TH 6:30-9:00PM C-224 HAV 3/25-5/15 


‘to help . 


) Jc) #@ 8&-week credit 
courses start March 24! 


ROOM 


To register, call 374-3700 


= Avs 


“At Northern 
Essex, many 
students were 
able to start 
over.:. or to find 
themselves...and 
go on to do good 


things. The 
experience stays 
with them 
forever.” 


Linda Brantley, 
NECC alumni office 


benefits. They include use of the 
library, fitness center member- 
ships and the placement, counsel- 
ing and cooperative education of- 
fices. 

Also, museum passes are avail- 
able, plus any events and educa- 
tional programs offered by the 
alumni office. 

In the coming weeks, some 
events offered will include a crimi- 
nal justice alumni panel to discuss 
job opportunities in various areas, 
tickets and transportation to the 
Tony award-winning play Rent;and 
a trip to Foxwoods Casino. 

“I enjoy dealing with the alums 
because they’re so appreciative and 
thankful for their time at 
NECC,” she said. “They're willing 
. if you can, find them.” 


SITE . START/END 
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Folk remedies: a natural choice 


@ Nature can help 
us overcome ills 


By AMY JANVIER 
Features Editor 


he weather is changing and 
everyone’s getting sick. For- 
tunately, there are many 

ways to cure common ailments 
without having to see your doctor. 

Folk remedies provide us with 
various all-natural alternatives to 
taking medication. 

In the book, More Chicken Soup 
and Other Folk Remedies by Joan and 
Lydia Wilen, there is a compila- 
tion of natural remedies by which 
some people swear. 

When a cold is coming on, take 
one teaspoonful of eucalyptus oil 
and hold it in your mouth for 10 
minutes, then swallow. It may taste 
odd, but should clear you right up. 

Head colds can be irritating 
and painful. In cases of excessive 
mucus, sleep with a small piece of 
carrot in each nostril. It is said to 
drain the mucus when unplugged 
in the morning. 

“That’s a little bizarre,” said 
Lynne O Keefe, an NECC early child- 
hood education major. “I don’t 
think it would work.” 

Daphna Morse, an NECC stu- 
dent, suggested rinsing your nose 
with salt water to ease sinus prob- 
lems. It was recommended to her 
byanurse and apparently, it works. 

Onions are also said to be effec- 
tive in fighting colds. Thankfully, 
you don’t need to put them up 
your nose. Instead, just eat awhole 
onion before you go to bed. Doing 
so should break the cold over- 
night. 

If you prefer not to eat onions, 
wear them. Put raw onion slices 
on the soles of your feet and bind 
them with wool socks. As you sleep, 
it is said that the onion draws out 
any infections or fevers. 

Still, the most common and 
widely accepted way to chase away 
a cold is eating a hot bowl of 


Next term starts April 28th 


Jobs requiring a college degree are 
expected to increase 39% by the year 


2005, while jobs not requiring a degree 
will grow by only 15%*. So reserve your 


place at New Hampshire College, and 


youlll be in a good position for the future. 


“Occupational Outlook Quarterty/Summer 1992 


ENROLL NOW AND ENJOY A 
HIGHER DEGREE OF SECURITY. 


chicken soup. 

“It just makes you feel better,” 
said Morse. 

It is believed that inhaling the 
vapors of freshly crushed garlic 
can ward off the flu, as well as 
vampires. 

With the spring season comes 
allergies. To help repel allergies, 
eat bananas. It is believed that 
they contain chemicals that can 
protect us from allergies. 

Licorice is also believed to build 
an immunity to allergens. So, put 
three ounces of cut licorice root in 
one quart of water. Boil it for 10 
minutes then strain into a bottle. 
Take one tablespoon before each 
meal, every other day. After six 
days of taking the licorice elixir, 
you should have a stronger resis- 
tance to allergies. 

If you feel nauseous, take a few 
deep breaths and head for the 
kitchen. Prepare one teaspoon of 
baking soda and cold water. A few 
minutes after drinking the mix- 
ture, you should burp and feel 
much better. 

Another remedy to fight nau- 
sea is yarrow tea. Drink a cup 
when feeling sickly to calm your 
stomach, as well as aid the diges- 
tive system. 

Stress, a major issue in some 
people’s life, often seems too in- 
tense to be curable. The first step 
to reducing stress is to get rid of 
caffeine. 

Then, try some herbal tea. Chia 
seeds are great for this because 
they are calmatives. Drinka cup of 
chia seed tea before each meal, or 
put chia seeds in your food. 

Another way. to reduce your 
stress levels individually is to find 
a hobby. Whether it’s gardening, 
running or reading, it’s a good 
idea to have an outlet to release 
tension and frustrations. 

An all-natural forerunner to 
the drug Valium, is valerian root. 
If you are having difficulty sleep- 
ing, take some valerian root cap- 
sules. These are commonly found 
in health food stores. 

Lynne O'Keefe suggested the 


19A Keewaydin Drive : Salem: NH 03079 
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use of melatonin fora good night’s 
sleep. 

Whether from late night study- 
ing, insomnia or quitting coffee, 
everyone sometimes feels fatigue. 
A quick pick-me-up is provided by 
a handful of grapes. Eating a bunch 
of grapes when you Te not perky is 
said to provide a long-lasting 
source of energy. 

Aless tasty, yet effective way to 
get some energy is by drinking a 
glass of milk with one tablespoon 
of blackstrap molasses stirred in. 

If you’d rather not eat for en- 
ergy, simply run in place for two 
minutes. This will keep you going 
strong all day. 

Mental alertness is one of the 
most important things a student 
can have. This can be easily ob- 
tained just by taking one teaspoon 
of granular pollen or two 500 mg 
pollen pills after breakfast. This 
also helps to boost energy and 
memory. 

Eat six raw almonds everyday. 
It is believed to improve memory, 
if you can remember to eat them. 

Have you ever had something 
in your eye that just wouldn’t 
come out? It’s called a cinder. 

Cinders are easily treated by 
dropping one drop of fresh lemon 
juice into one ounce of warm wa- 
ter. Then, wash the inflicted eye 
with the mixture. It doesn’t sting 
at all, and should take care of the 
cinder. 

After a long night of studying 
and little sleep, many students 
could end up with eyestrain. To 
get rid of it, cut two thin slices of 
raw red potato and put them on 


, your closed eyes for about 20 min- 


utes. 

If your head aches, there’s a 
simple cure. Eating 15 almonds is 
said to be equal to taking one 
aspirin, only with no side effects. 

If you’re sick of almonds, try 
some acupressure. Stick your 
tongue out about 1/2 inch and bite 
down as hard as you can without 
hurting. Stay that-way for 10 min- 
utes. 

Another headache alternative 
is totake niacin, a B vitamin often 
found in drug stores. 

At some point in all of our lives, 
we have been plagued by the hic- 
cups. To rid yourself of these an- 
noying spasms, eat a teaspoon of 
sugar, or lay on your back and 
yawn. 

Acne can be torturous, espe- 
cially if a good treatment can’t be 
found. 

Throw away those harsh chemi- 
cals and expensive prescriptions. 
Mix up some pulverized oatmeal 
and water to form a paste. Apply 


the paste to the pimples, and let it 
dry for a few minutes. The oatmeal 
should dry the pimples right up. 

Smoking has often been the 
subject of many debates and health 
issues. If you're trying to quit, but 
don’t know how, try this remedy. 
Every time a cigarette craving at- 
tacks, eat an orange. It is said that 
citrus-fruits somehow have the 
same kick as a cigarette. 

Another option is having a cup 
of marjoram tea instead of the 
usual first cigarette of the day. 
Then, have 1/2 cup of the tea every 
time an urge to smoke arises. 

To find a variety of herbs and 
seeds, contact a local health food 
store. Some stores in the area are: 
Health and Diet Food Center Inc. 
in Haverhill; Vitamins Etc. in 
Newburyport; Natural Market- 
place in Salem, N.H.; Bread & Honey 
Natural Foods in Plaistow, N.H.; 
The Earthfood Store in Andover; 
and General Nutrition Center in 
Newburyport. : 


Sure We Build Amazing Theme Parks, 
But We Also Build Amazing Resumeés. 


the Walt Disney 


World® College Program, 


you can do some pretty amazing things. 


e Learn from some of the top managers in the hospitality and entertainment industry. 
¢ Work behind the scenes at the world’s number one vacation destination. 
e Live with people from all over the world. 


The opportunities are priceless! And so is the experience. You must attend our 


Casting Session to be considered. Start building up that resumé now. 


Ask our Representative about special opportunities for those students who speak Portuguese. 
INFO SESSION DATE: Friday, March 28 TIME: 12 noon 
LOCATION: Bentley Library, Conference Room C 
FOR MORE INFO, CONTACT: Jean Poth (508) 374-3621, 


Also visit us at www.careermosaic.com/cm/wdw/wdw1.html 
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@ Pennsylvania 
quartet no longer 
selling the drama 
to their fans 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Editor 


“ ive’s frontman Ed Kowalczyk 
4 said of their new album Se- 


cret Samadhi, “It will be 
mackdaddy, record-of-the-century 
shit, a rocket fucking Apollo 19 
launch from Throwing Copper.” 

This attitude towards their 
music makes Live’s’ new effort 
reach this pinnacle, and a little 
higher still. 

Although fans found them- 
selves waiting a long time for this 
album, most should find it well 
worth the wait. Samadhi begins 
and ends as a deeper launch into 
themselves and their surround- 
ings than Copper was, both lyri- 
cally and musically. 

In many cases the songs bring 
forth a dark glimpse at the world 
and society, unlike the almost sa- 
tirical techniques from Mental Jew- 
elry, their first album. 

Samadhi begins with an almost 
Shit Towne-like track titled Rattle- 
snake. Instead of aiming angst at 
society, they dwell more into their 
place in it. 

The song, like many others on 
the 12 opus album, get driven by 
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catchy, but meaningful lyrics and 
empowering musicianship that 
shows a true, tenacious strangle- 
hold on their profession. 

One of the few problems with 
the album, which isn’t surprising, 
is their tendency towards preten- 
tiousness in their lyrics. Because 
the group tends toward their po- 
litical agenda, their songs can have 
a preachy edge to them, especially 
in the title. 

Asong like Insomnia and the Hole 
in the Universe brings with it agreat 


There's no speed 


@ Reznor races 
through new 
dimensions on his 
latest soundtrack 


By SHAY SULLIVAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


rent Reznor has found suc- 

‘Te on Lost Highways. The 

- soundtrack toa David Lynch 

film of the same name, Lost High- 

ways is a grab bag of different 
musical styles. 

Producer and NIN frontman, 
Reznor, has once again created a 
fluent soundtrack that instills a 
haunting feeling akin to that of 
the film. 

Reznor’s skill lies in coordinat- 
ing multiple artists and sounds to 
present a unified theme. His first 
attempt, the Natural Born Killers 
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Reznor brought 
the concept of a 
soundtrack to the 
next level with 
‘Natural Born 
Killers’ and this, 
his latest 


attempt, furthers 
his efforts. 

kk for his 
delightful mix of 
musical styles 
and haunting 
rhythms. 
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soundtrack, was one of the most 
creative soundtracks to be pro- 
duced in years. 

The songs on the album were 
in the same order as in the film. In 
fact, listening to the soundtrack is 
alot like watching the movie, with- 
out having to see the violence. 

Reznor has taken the same idea 
to the next level with his latest 
production. 

Smashing Pumpkins, Marilyn 
Manson and NIN are the heavy 
hitters on the album, yet their 
stellar performances are nicely ac- 
cented by other, less renowned 
musicians. 

David Bowie makes a guest ap- 
pearance with I’m deranged, a track 
that opens and closes the album. 
This song gives a fleeting feel, like 
it was recorded on the Lost High- 
way it’s eulogizing. 

As this first song fades the in- 
sistent percussion of The Perfect 
Drug takes its place. 

Reznor’s personal contribution 
to the album, Drug is NIN at their 
finest. This one alone is worth the 
price of admission. 

Next up is a piece by Angelo 
Badalamenti. If you’ve ever seen 
Twin Peaks or heard that 
soundtrack, you'll recognize 
Angelo. 

His lazy, trance inspiring melo- 
dies are like rest stops on the Lost 
Highway. They provide a break from 
the intense mood of the other 
tracks. 

If you’re still awake after the 
Angelo interlude, you’re in for a 
treat. 

Smashing Pumpkins created a 
song especially for the soundtrack, 
and the result is mind-boggling. 

The Pumpkins’ lyrics and mes- 
merizing rhythms create a surreal 
dreamscape for the listener. 

Eye is the name of the song, the 
second to be released for radio off 
the album. 

After Eye"s spell and another 
meditative interlude from Angelo, 
Marilyn Manson makes their ap- 
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Live lives up to past performances 


number of expectations that are 
rarely met: 

It’s only when Live can keep 
away from this pretentiousness 
that the album works. Fortunately, 
more often than not, they are able 
to do this. 

The first single, Lakini’s Juice, 
which received heavy air play prior 
to the album’s release, as well as 
airing on Saturday Night Live, serves 
as a perfect example of Samadhi’s 
successes. The bass thumping, 
hard driven guitar chords gush 


with adrenaline, while Kowalczyk 
keeps up his end of the bargain 
with enraged vocals. 

Kowalczyk’s vocals show im- 
provement from the group’s pre- 
vious albums. His range in tracks 
like Graze are both surprising and 
powerful. 

Century serves as an example as 
to why the band pulled out of 
York, Penn. in the first place. The 
words, “A man behind the alter 
screams, you stole my idea/Let’s 
lay waste to this century,” make 
Live the perfect artists to take 
America into the next century, 
and with the likely success of 
Samadhi, they will probably do so. 

Other tracks keep up the de- 
mand ofmore from the band. Ghost, 
Unsheathed and Turn My Head all 
have an open, airy feel to them 
while still maintaining powerful 
lyrics, percussion and guitar rifs. 

Their quest as a political band 
falls flat on Freaks with lyrics more 
appropriate for a daytime talk 
show than a Live album. This ex- 
emplifies their stretch as an omni- 
scient social entity, resulting in 
almost five minutes of pretentious 
banter. 

The album also brings forth on 
tracks like Freaks and Ghost, at- 
tempts at cuteness in terms of 
Kowalczyk’s lyrics. You’ll find him 
whispering excessively during a 
few tracks, while plain-old speak- 
ing the lyrics a lot on Freaks. This 
attempt at innovative music proves 
annoying and seems too excessive 
to be considered meaningful or 


effective. 

The album tends to trail off at 
the end, unlike Copper of Jewelry 
which supplied very listenable 
songs from start to finish. Freaks 
and Gas Hed Goes West prove 
muddled in the context of the rest 
of the clear album. 

One of the only themes 
throughout Live’s history serves 
as their willingness to change and 
accept the results going with 
change. The haunting melodies, 
improved vocals make Live seem 
quite distant from their past ef- 
forts, while their common social 
themes and stranglehold on in- 
strumentation are steadfast from 
when the band got together in 
high school. 

Undoubtedly, some of Live’s 
oldest fans will shake their heads 
in disapproval after hearing 
Samadhi. But for every fan who 
finds himself doing that, there 
will be five more new fans stand- 
ing in line waiting to buy it. 
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Kw 1/2 for 
Live’s latest, 
‘Secret Samadhi,’ 
a haunting, yet 


powerful glimpse 
at life and society 
in the ’90s. 


limit on “Lost Highways’ 
Bradford 


pearance. 

Apple of Sodom and I puta spell on 
you are both classic Manson: evil, 
chilling, yet interesting. 

Finally, Reznor brings out the 
big guns with Ramstein. Even 
though this guy doesn’t speak a 
word of English, he’s loud enough 
that it doesn’t matter. 

For those of you who have heard 
Korn, Ramstein is what would 
happen if the lead singer of that 
group learned German, injected 
speed directly into his brain and 
went on a rampage. 

Ramstein contributes two 
strong tracks to the album and 
might have potential if he learned 
English. 

After the crazy German, the 
album ends where it began, with 
an eerie offering from Bowie. 

Pioneers like Reznor have el- 
evated soundtracks to an art form, 
instead of the meaningless collec- 
tions of songs they once were. 

Recently, soudtracks to movies 
like Romeo and Juliet have sur- 
passed the film in sales. Go figure. 
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College 


Visit Bradford Today 
and Apply Early! 


For more information, please contact: 


Kathy Bresnahan 
Admissions Office, Bradford College 
320 South Main Street 
Bradford, MA 01835 
508 / 372-7161 or 800 / 336-6448 


http://www. bradford. edu 
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Who likes it loud? 


€ ‘yo you hear it? Or rather, can 
you not hear it, that silence 
that hangs over the college like 
a fog over a lake. NECC is missing a 
forum of thought and musical cre- 
ativity that it once had. 

What was that glorious and stu- 
dent-driven entity that once held a 
position of power here? It was the 
radio station, of course. 

Along time ago, in a galaxy far, far 
away, NECC had its own radio station 
that was managed by the students in 
the journalism/ broadcasting program. 
Located in the F-building, the station 
was one of the best things this school 
had to offer. 

What about all the great transfer 
programs and low tuition, you say? 
Those are all well and good, but they 
don’t do anything for the atmosphere 
here on campus. 

We come here, go to class, then go 
home again. We never really get a 
chance to just hang out, to be to- 
gether as a student body, except at 
graduation. 

The few group activities that are 
offered are attended by a select few. 

What can we do about this di- 
lemma? Well, that’s where the radio 
station comes in. 

Okay. Here’s a scenario. Say stu- 
dent activities wanted to have a con- 
cert here at school that was actually 
for the students. They broadcast a poll 
over the school’s radio station re- 
questing student feedback. Next thing 
they know, they have a raging concert 
here on campus that interests more 
than 20 people. 

That would be nice, but more im- 
portantly, NECC students would have 
a voice. The newspaper provides this 
service to an extent, but a radio sta- 

‘tion would be immediately interac- 
tive. 

You want to gripe about the price 
of books or the cafeteria food? You’d 
no longer have to limit your bitching 
to your circle of friends. Instead, you 
could broadcast it live to thousands of 
people! 

Programs could feature anything 
from retro ’70s to tribal hip-hop. Con- 
tests could feature chances to guest 
DJ. or anything to get some school 
spirit flowing around here. 

You may be asking, if this station 
was such a great thing, why did it 
close? Well, there was no full-time 
adviser assigned to the program. The 
administration soon found that kids 
could not handle running the station 
on their own. 

I say we fight the powers that be, or 
at least ask them to bring back the 
radio station. 

Hey, they’re wasting $100,000 on 
some huge advertising binge, and they 
can’t invest a few bucks in improving 
the school? Are those cheesy cable 
commercials really doing wonders for 
enrollment? 

Wake Up! A radio station that 
played good music in this area would 
attract what kind of audience? Kids! 
High school kids, high school drop 
out kids. Regardless, the point is that 
the school would have its own me- 
dium for sending messages to the 
people of the Merrimack Valley. 

Like the Beasties said, you’ve got to 
fight for your right to party. So if 
you re interested by this proposal, let 
someone know. Write a letter here or 
give the prez a buzz. 

Student activities provides fund- 
ing for the genesis of new clubs, if 
enough people are interested. Pump 
up the volume. 


Call ext. 3633 
with comments 
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GEORGE by MARK SZORADY 


ER... YOU GUYS GOON... 
an I DON'T FEEL 100 


T'LLMSS 
& THE GAME. 


PITY 
SE 


I Just HAD 
THE WEIRDEST 
DREAM...- 


Rosewood - 
Ving Rhames 
stars and Jon 

Singleton (Boyzin 
the Hood) directs 
this epic tale of 
evil. It’s not often that a movie can move 
an audience to applause, but this one 

will make your hands hurt. k*#** 

Donnie Brasco — Al Pacino and Johnny 
Depp team up for this Mafia flick. Pacino 
is a not-so-great mobster who befriends 
Depp. Unfortunately for him, Depp is an 
undercover lawman. 

The film focuses on how deep Depp 
can go before he’s considered one of the 
bad guys. This topic has been discussed 
in numerous films. If you’ve seen State of 
Grace, then you can skip Brasco. The only 
difference lies in the ethnicity of those 
involved. ** 

Jungle 2 Jungle- Home Improvement’s Tim 
Allen makes the leap to the big screen in 
Disney’s latest. Tell me if this sounds 
familiar, a native who doesn’t under- 
stand the customs of America, is sud- 
denly thrust into them, making way for 
a string of not-all-that-funny circum- 
stances. 

Don’t look to Allen to be the next Jim 
Carrey success story. This film will barely 
entertain kids, never mind the adults 
who foot the bill. 

If Disney was smart they would stick 
to the animation. If it ain’t broke, don’t 
fix it. Jungle is a bungle. * 

Private Parts— Howard Stern. Need we 
say more? Parts is the Stern success story 
from A-Z. 

The self proclaimed king of all media 
has been hyping the film on his show for 
so long, he has some serious expecta- 
tions to live yp to. The results are in 
though, and it looks like Stern has pulled 
it off. 

The film has been greeted by rave 
reviews and a strong opening weekend. 
Stern deserves at least that for all the 
advertising he did, including an appear- 
ance at the opening of a nearby Block- 
buster Video. *** 
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Playing At Local Theaters 


By CHRIS BLASDEL 
Staff Reporter 

t’s been four years since the last U2 
I release. Now with the latest album, 

POP, U2 have made their return. In 
the four year span, U2 have come back 
to their roots and are making the mu- 
sic that is definitive of them: rock-and- 
roll with a top 40 twist. 

POP, which was released March 4, is 
an incredible album. It has the same 
feel as U2’s Joshua Tree but adds a ’90s 
edge. It blends all genres of music from 
techno to rock and everything in be- 
tween. U2 have found the art of sam- 
pling and using machine-oriented beats 
throughout their songs. 

The lead-off single, Discotheque, has 
not only been a major hit on the radio, 
but a big hit in dance clubs all over the 
world. The follow-up single, Staring at 
the Sun, has more of the classic style of 
a U2 ballad, like Who’s Gonna Ride Your 
Wild Horses? from Achtung Baby. 

Not only is the music good on this 
album, but the lyrics, all written by 
Bono and The Edge, are equally as good 
as the music. Lyrics like “...last time you 
scratched at my door/ the moon was 
naked and cold/I was like a two year old 


who just wanted more,” in “Ifyou wear - 


that velvet dress,” are total U2. The 
writing on this album is reminiscent of 
Joshua Tree and Unforgettable Fire. 


‘Pop’ aims for the top of the charts 


White Town: 
‘You're a woman’ 


This catchy tune features an en- 
chanting chorus and a beat that sticks 


in your head like spaghetti to the ceil- 
ing. This is the debut from White Town, 
and it remains to be seen whether they 
can continue their success or if they'll 
just end up in the one-hit wonder grave- 
yard. 


Observer Stars 


kkk & for the Bono- 
fide ‘Pop’, the long 
awaited new release 


from the Irish 
rockers, U2. 


POP is an amazing album in every 
aspect. The music is catchy, as are the 
lyrics and the sound. In the four years 
since Zooropa, U2 have found that es- 
sence that makes them who they are: 
one of the greatest rock bands of our 
time. : 
The music industry is relying on U2 
to revitalize record sales. According to 
Entertainment Weekly, the European rock- 
ers are this years biggest hope for a 
record shattering album. 

Last year found so many up and com- 
ing acts that no one could be the run- 
away favorite. 

POP makes complete the transition in 
style the band made with Zooropa. It 
looks like the legends will be carving out 
a niche for themselves in this decade 
after all. 

Just in time for St. Patrick's Day! U2 
hits the road this summer. 


Music Singles 


Smashing Pumpkins: 
‘Eye’ 

There’s something new in the air, or 
on the air. It’s the Pumpkins with their 
contribution to the Lost Highways 
soundtrack. 

A macabre and enchanting tune, the 
Pumpkin’s have outdone themselves 
with this track. As Bond would say, 
they’re bloody smashing. 
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Concert Review 


WHERE 
YA’ GOIN, 
WIMPY 2 
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Forgiving fans 
see Tool concert 


By ROBB WEBSTER 
Staff Reporter 


[eee of eyes stared for- 
ward at the blue flesh at center- 
stage. Covered in body paint 
and tribal marks, Tool frontman 


Maynard Keenan led the band through 


«THEY JUST 
DON'T LIKE 
LEAVING HER 


BABY- SITTIN; 
WHY THE 
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RED HAIR ,LIMPIP SHE'S ALWAYS 
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THIS SOFT MUSIC WHEN 

SHE PUTS ME TO BED 

ANP 1T MAKES ME FALL 
ASLEEP 


. ‘Horror’scopes Concert Review 


ARIES: (March 21-April 20) Just when 
you thought spring was right around 
the corner, snow paints your scene white. 

In quite the same fashion, a blizzard 
of problems will block your success for 
the remainder of this month. Sunny 
days are in your future, though. 

TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21) Friendly 
fire might just kill your New Year’s reso- 
lutions. 

Watch out for a good friend whose 
problems with the law may just trickle 
down your street. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) The stars 
point to a successful week in the work- 
place. Someone will surprise you with a 
random act of kindness. 

In celebration of this, you should 
surprise someone with a random, 
thoughtless acts of love. Be happy. The 
birds are back. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) You’re 
loved by the world. You are talented, 
skilled and sure of yourself. However, 
your downfall may be due to overconfi- 
dence in these strengths. 

Always remember in the years to 
come, that it is the meek that shall 
inherit the Earth. 

LEO: (July 24- August 23) It’s college 
application time and you are late for the 
priority date. Then again, that’s nothing 
new, is it? Word to the wise, express mail 
works. 

Your countless worries are causing 
you damage on your insides. Try to relax 
more in your daily life. Search for seren- 
ity and remember that nobody is prom- 
ised tomorrow. 

VIRGO: (August 24 - September 23) 
For many months the sun has felt cold at 
your back, but with spring, you feel its 
warmth kissing you on the cheek. 

Embrace its soft caress and forget the 
solitude of the winter. Like a flower, you 
will blossom in the right weather. 

LIBRA: (September 24 - October 23) 
Your time has come and past. Coast 
through the rest of this semester with a 
smile on your face, and life will be grand. 

You can’t seize control of the situa- 

tion, so why bother trying? 


a 
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It’s too late. 

SCORPIO: (October 24 - November 22) 
Like the scorpion that your sign refers 
to, you have been stinging those who get 
close to you. 

Cut it out, or at least lose the venom. 
Give people a chance and you might be 
surprised by the results. 

Nobody will tolerate you if you con- 
stantly pump them full of your toxins. 

SAGITTARIUS: (November 23 - De- 
cember 21) Trust is the peace of mind 
that allows you to tell someone the 
things that you would ordinarily never 
want them to know. 

Seek the wisdom in these words and 
remember that your personal relation- 
ships will go nowhere unless you trust 
others and yourself. 

CAPRICORN: (December 22 - January 
20) Look closely at the wording of your 
sign. Capri, corn. Should you be driving 
a Capri? Should you be eating more 
corn? 

No, but stupid thoughts like these 
will keep you from progressing in life. 
Think deep, the fish are more colorful 
down there. 

AQUARIUS: (January 21 - February 
19) Ranting and raving about co-work- 
ers will get you nowhere. Unlike the 
rambunctious Scorpio, you have real- 
ized this. Congrats. Relax in your lovelife 
and watch it blossom like a rose. 

PISCES: (February 20 - March 20) This 
is still your month to shine, but don’t go 
overboard. A word to the wise, learn to 
take some advice from others. By doing 
so, you will ensure a satisfactory future 
in all of your endeavors. 

IF THIS WEEK IS YOUR BIRTHDAY: 
Your birthday comes at a time of new 
beginnings. 

Spring is the dawn of a year’s cycle 
and will treat you well. No matter what 
has happened since you last celebrated 
this occasion, spring holds for you a 
chance to start over. 

People may give you gifts on this 
special day, as is the tradition. Just re- 
member it’s your duty to repay those 
gestures all year long. 
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Metallica concert 
also disappoints 


By MITCH CANDIANO 
Staff Reporter 


etallica. There was nothing 

but mixed emotions at their 

two sold out shows at the 
Fleet Center earlier this month. After 
opening the set with the b-side So 
What and only playing five singles off 
their most recent album, Load, King 
Nothing, Ain’t My Bitch, Until It Sleeps, 
and Hero of the Day, they seemed to be 
off to a good start. 

They even teased the crowd with 
anew, untitled, bass-driven song that 
will soon be released on their upcom- 
ing album. 

Yet it all went downhill from there. 
After taunting the crowd to beg and 
plead for their heavier tunes, the 
band gave the impression that they 
were going to delve into their earlier 
albums. 

Granted, they did play a few songs 
that they never performed live be- 
fore: Ride the Lightning, Trapped Under 
Ice and Fight Fire With Fire, but they 
were all shortened and intertwined. 

They even cut Master of Puppets 
halfway through to substitute Enter 
Sandman. 

Unfortunately, nobody was pay- 
ing attention to the music, thanks to 
electrical malfunctions that shut the 
power down and lighting towers that 
“collapsed onto band members.” It 
resembled a musical play more than 
a rock concert. 

They even had a stuntman run 
around the stage on fire. Nice try 
Metallica, but leave stunts to the glam 
bands. They were so into themselves 
that after every song, drummer Lars 
Ulrich would step out from behind 
his set and beg for applause. 

It’s too bad Metallica, I’m sure you 
lost a few fans on this tour. Maybe 
you can do better next time. 


an emotional set last Friday at the 
Wallace Civic Center in Fitchburg. 

Tool’s set, which contained sounds 
ranging from sweet purrs to thun- 
derous growls, was both adrenaline 
pumping and spine-tingling. 

The show came more than three 
months later then their originally 
scheduled date in November. Due to 
Keenan’s laryngitis at the time, the 
band was forced to cancel, but vowed 
to return to do a makeup show. 

The energetic crowd was contrary 
to the one in presence at their origi- 
nal date, when they were greeted by 
cancellation notices. “Sorry we’re 
late,” said Keenan toa sold out crowd. 
“I hope you had a good Christmas.” 

Tool bassist Justin Chancellor, also 
covered in body paint, stood along- 
side Keenan as guitarist Adam Jones 
and drummer Danny Carey played 
on, wearing normal attire. Tool 
seemed to almost perfectly duplicate 
what they had recorded on their lat- 
est album, Aenima. 

Fans sporting baseball caps and 
jeans, rubbed elbows with others 
wearing black clothing and dark 
makeup, as the band began its set 
with the 15 minute epic Third Eye. 
With his effects-laden voice piercing 
all others, Keenan stared out beyond 
the crowd, keeping his eyes fixated 
the entire length of the song. 

The set lasted nearly two hours 
and came mostly in support of their 
latest album. By night’s end, most of 
the tracks from it were played. 

That included the first single, 
Stinkfist. With it’s video displayed on 
a giant screen in the background, the 
band seemed to duplicate the song 
on-stage as well as the video. 

The catchy rhythms of Opiate and 
Prison Sex got much of the crowd 
moving while the slower tempos of H 
and Eulogy grabbed many devoted 
fans emotionally. Whilst H painted a 
picture of the darker side of love, 
Eulogy exposed a more personal part 
of Keenan as he sang with sincerity 
about coping with death. 

Also included in the set was the 
track Sober, whose video catapulted 
the band from obscurity to a staple 
on MTV in 1993. The fully animated 
video, which is the masterpiece of 
guitarist Adam Jones, was also dis- 
played in full as the band played 
through one ofits more widely recog- 
nized songs. 

The popular song included an ex- 
tended introduction that featured the 
virtuosity of drummer Danny Carey 
as the rest of the band provided the 
atmosphere. 

Other, lesser known songs played 
that night were Pushit, Swampsong and 
Jimmy. 

For the encore, instead of leaving 
the stage, Tool stayed on as the lights 
remained dim. They conversed 
amongst each other for about five 
minutes before breaking into the song 
Aenima. Its first verse was handled by 
the smooth plucking of bassist Justin 
Chancellor, who would soon give away 
to Jones’ chunky guitar chords that 
eventually dominated the song. 

The connection between the band 
and the crowd seemed mystical. 

Although he stared out beyond 
the crowd at length sometimes, 
Keenan made eye contact with many 
in the front rows, sometimes staring 
directly at them. 

Though nearly four months later, 
the show clearly earned the band’s 
forgiveness from the crowd, while 
making the wait most definitely 
worthwhile. 
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Support your 
college sports 


ttendance is down for all the 
Ate events and games on 

campus. The players are con- 
cerned and wondering why. 

They held a women’s regional bas- 
ketball tournament on this campus 
in February, and a total of 200 specta- 
tors attended all the games, includ- 
ing the championship game. 

The baseball team had a fund- 
raiser to try to raise money so they 
can go to Florida to play spring ball. 

When the coach was asked how 
the event went, he responded by say- 
ing that one person attended. 

The baseball season is coming up 
for the NECC Knights, they barely 
have enough players to play and are 
in danger of going club. 

For those students who don’t know 
what “club status” means, it means 
that if a team does not have enough 
players to play a game, they can’t play 
varsity teams. 

What is wrong with students and 
parents? 

It seems like the only thing that 
some students care about is getting 
their diploma and transferring to 
another college. 

If you are interested in seeing a 
basketball or baseball game, pick up 
a schedule at the Sports and Fitness 
Center and attend the games. 

There are one-day events going on 
campus. You can find out more infor- 
mation by visiting the center. 

If you are interested in signing up 
for these events, go to the center and 
ask for information on when the 
event is going to be held. 

How many people dish out $25 to 
purchase one ticket fora professional 
event and find the game boring? How 
many people are complaining about 
the price of tickets for professional 
events and still go to these games? 

Why not go to your local high 
school game, support the,team and 
still have money for dinner and a 
movie? Why not go to your local 
college and watch an exciting game? 

The cost of seeing these high school 
and college games is a lot less than 
going to a professional event. 

For example, to get into the re- 
gional tournament on Feb. 22-23 cost 
$2 for adults, $1 for students and if 
you had your NECC identification 
with you it was free. 

Next time you decide you want to 
go and watch a basketball game, base- 
ball game or any other event, go to 
your local high school or college and 
give them the money, instead of giv- 
ing it to a multimillionaire. 

The school’s sports programs need 
the money for new equipment_and 
uniforms. The only things that pro- 
fessional athletes do with their money 
is buy two or three new BMWs and 
laugh at you for buying the tickets in 
the first place. 


Sports 


Women lose in Kansas 


@ NECC falls to 
Michigan Christian 
College and Wisconsin’s 
Mt. Scenario 


By ERIC LANGLOIS 
Sports Editor 


women’s basketball team, as they bowed 

out of the national tournament last 
week. The fifth-seeded Knights lost to Mt. 
Scenario of Wisconsin in the consolation 
game, 70-55. 

“We played injured (Friday),” said coach 
Mike Smith. 

The team played short handed as a result 
of backinjuries to former Timberlane player 
Emmy Paris and Melanie Klier. 

“Losing those two girls brought up the 
bad,” Smith said. “Emmy really played her 
heart out.” 

Smith was pleased with the improved 
performance of the team after dropping the 
first game of the tournament Thursday 
afternoon. 

NECC shot 42 percent from the floor and 
converted.on 20 of 47 shots. Mt. Scenario 
shot a disappointing 33 percent, but still 
came out on top. 

Lynette Sbano led the Knights with 16 
points, while Paris scored 10 points despite 
playing with a bad back. Mt. Scenario was 
paced by Rhonda and Laurie Ruesch, who 
scored 23 and 16 points respectively. 

“(Friday) we played better defensively,” 
Smith said. “We’re just not putting up 
enough shots.” 

The Knights lost to a red hot Michigan 
Christian College team, 90-58. 

“The girls were a little nervous in the 
first game,” Smith said. “We sat for a long 
period of time and thought about the game. 
We did not step-up the level of play a 
notch.” 

Paris led the way for the Knights with 20 
points; Meghan Miller tossed in 17; and 
Sbano chipped in 12 and grabbed 7 re- 
bounds. Stacie Dion handed out 6 assists. 

The Knights shot a dismal 32 percent 
from the field, while Michigan Christian 
shot 49 percent. 

“We went up against a red-hot team in 
the first,” Smith said. “They shot 49 percent 
and out-rebounded us.” 

The Knights were out-rebounded 51-32. 

Smith said his team was plagued by a 


|: wait ‘til next year for the NECC 


height aussavantsee: 

“Next year! need a couple of sitootens” 
he said, noting how the Knights were 
outrebounded 48-29. “Going to the tourna- 
ment I realized what I need, when it comes 
to recruiting for next year.” 

“We were not outclassed by any means 
during the tournament. The girls played 
hard, and this is great for the. program. 
Dion and Sbano performed well in the 
tournament.” 

The coach says he is proud of the way 
his team played all season long. 

“I give the girls all the credit for the way 
they played all season,” Smith said. “For 


In Kansas no more 


_C. Tierney photo left 


THE NECC KNIGHTS put in a strong 
effort all season long before losing in 
the national tournament. Look for more 
coverage of the women’s season in the 
next issue of the ‘Observer.’ 


most of the girls on the team, this was their 
game. They can say they played in a na- 
tional tournament.” 


Dion finished the season by leading the ~ 
country in assists. Miller was the country’s: 


fourth leading rebounder. 

Miller was named first team All-Ameri- 
can and Sbano was honorable mention. 

“After a slow start to the season, we put 
it together,” Smith said. “I am not disap- 
pointed with the team. We accomplished 
our goal of making the national tourna- 
ment.” 

After a 1-4 start to the season, the Knights 
finished the season with a record of 13-11. 


Baseball begins anew at NECC 


“I want to build a competitive 
team and generate some 
interest in the program so we 


@ New coach hopes to 
keep college’s winning 
tradition intact 


By ERIC LANGLOIS 
Sports Editor 


pring’s around the corner, which 
means one thing: the crack of the bat, 


screaming fans and the cry of “play 
ball.” It’s baseball season again. 

The NECC men’s baseball team is pre- 
paring for what the coach hopes will be 
another successful season. 

Coach Mike Caravella and assistant coach 
Jeff Gallison are new to the program. The 
team consists of 12 promising newcomers. 

“The program looks decent,” Gallison 
said. “The numbers are down, but the kids 
are working hard. Hopefully, as we goalong, 
more kids come out.” 

The coach is hoping to get more kids to 
try out, so they can have a competitive team 
and challenge in the conference and possi- 
bly the tournament. 

The players include co-captains Steve 
McGibbon and Tim Rooney, Kevin Barry, 
Eric Lapointe, Jeremy Purington, Patrick 
Rahilly, Dave Kulis, Glen Bradish, Brian 
Moore, Eric Lebel, Brandon Khader and Joe 
Keating. 


can get people to attend the 
games.” 


The young team is hoping to make a 
good impression on the other teams in 
their conference. They are looking forward 
to facing quality teams. 

“We are looking forward to playing 
Norwalk,” Gallison said. “They have had a 
strong program in the past.” 

According to Gallison, the players are 
anxious to get the season started and show 
people how well they can play and compete 
in this conference. 

“I decided to come to NECC because I like 
to play baseball,” Rahilly said. “We have a 
couple of quality players on the team. We 
just need to bring more players in.” 

The coach is hoping to keep the long 
tradition of a winning program alive. The 
team has made the playoffs five of the last 
six years. The team was MCCAC Semifinal- 
ists the last two years. 


Mike Caravella, 
baseball coach 


“I want to build a competitive team and 
generate some interest in the program so 
we can get people to attend the games,” 
Caravella said. 

“I want to try to get player attendance up 
so we can have a very strong and competi- 
tive program.” 

“My goal is to add a fall program and 
travel for spring ball. I want to build off 
these kids to get people to come here 
through recruitment.” 

The Knights will be travelling to Florida 
during spring break to get some practice. 
They will be there from March 17-22. 

They will practicing hard to prepare for 
their opening game on Saturday, April 5 
when they play a doubleheader against 
Naugatuck Valley C.T.C. - 

To try out for the team contact Caravella 
at 374-3822. 


# 


if 


_ @ Six N.E. schools hit 


basketball’s big dance 


By JACK SHIRLING 
iff Reporter 


his is the beginning of March Mad- 


; ness, the march to a National Cham- 
pionship. 


Three local schools, led by the Big East 
Champion Boston College Eagles, have hit 


- 


_ the road to national glory. Boston Univer- 
' sity and the University of Massachusetts 
_ round out the local teams. Providence, Rhode 


Island and Fairfield were also ticketed for 
the dance. 
_ AlooKat the seedings has BC fifth in the 
_ West conference. Headlining in this confer- 
_ ence is Kentucky, last year’s National cham- 
pion. Led by coach Rick Pitino, the Wildcats 
have a variety of weapons, most notably is 
Ron Mercer. 
BC could face Kentucky in the third 
round, should they beat Valparaiso and 
either St. Joseph’s or Pacific in the next 


| round. 


Boston University finds itself in the Mid- 
west conference seeded twelfth. BU won 
the America East Conference by beating 
Drexel, 68-61. BU is led by Tunji Awojobi, 
the conference player of the year. It is the 
first time in seven years that BU has made 
the cutoff. BU will open up against fifth 
seeded Tulsa. 

UMass, considered a bubble team, landed 
in the East as an 11 seed. The Minutemen 
were paced by one of the best backcourt 
tandems in the country, Carmello Travieso 
and Edgar Padilla. 

They were on fire the last 10 games of 
the regular season. They eventually lost in 
the Atlantic 10 playoffs, however, to George 
Washington (58-49). 

Providence is seeded tenth in the South- 
east Region and opens up against Marquette, 
whois slotted seventh. Rhode Island landed 
in the same conference and will play No.8 
Purdue in what should be a whale of a 
game. 

Fairfield found themselves seeded 16 in 
the East Regionals and opening up against 
North Carolina. 

North Carolina, Minnesota, Kansas and 


| Kentucky were all seeded No.1. Kansas fin- 
| ished as the No.1 team in the country and 
| lost only one game all year, to Missouri. 


Kansas paid them back when they 
crushed them in the conference champion- 


| ship game (87-60) to capture the Big Twelve 
_ Championship. 


Kansas is led by Raef LaFrentz, who was 
the Big 12 player of the year. They should 
not have much of a problem reaching the 
final four. 

North Carolina won the Atlantic Coast 
Conference by putting a world of hurt ona 
surprising North Carolina State, 64-54. North 


| Carolina is led by freshman Antoine 


National Guard call today: 
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Starting on the road to the > 


Jameson. 

Top ranked North Carolina could end up 
playing No.2 South Carolina in the Eastern 
Regional Semifinals, in what would be a 
spectacular matchup. 

South Carolina beat Kentucky twice this 
year and they are as tough as any team in 
the tourney. 

Minnesota won the Big Ten conference 
and finished with a loss to Wisconsin (66- 
65). Minnesota finishes with a 27-3 mark. 
Wisconsin enters the tourney with an 18-9 
record and the No.7 seed in the East. 

For first round surprises in the South- 
east region, look for No. 9 Rhode Island to 
beat No. 8 Purdue. The College of Charles- 
ton will play Maryland extremely tough 
and perhaps squeak out a victory. 

In the East look for Princeton, yes 
Princeton to give California fits. Princeton 
plays a half court offense that is so methodi- 
cal it puts the other team to sleep. Nobody 
likes to play this team. 

UMass could pick off Louisville. The Car- 
dinals are not playing well right now and 
are beatable. 

In the Midwest, it’s BU, baby. The Terri- 
ers will nip, nip, nip until Tulsa finally yells 
“TUNJI AWOJOBI.” 

The regionals will look something like 
this: 

In the East: North Carolina against 
Villanova and South Carolina vs. UMass; 

In the Southeast: Kansas vs. Charleston 
and Marquette vs. Duke; 

In the West: Kentucky vs. BC and 
Georgetown against Wake Forest; 

In the Midwest: BU vs. Mississippi and 
Cincinnati vs. UCLA. I’m just not sold on 
Minnesota, so why not BU? 

The Semifinals: 

In the East: North Carolina vs. South 
Carolina; 

Southeast: Kansas vs. Duke; 

In the West: Kentucky vs. Wake Forest; 

Midwest: Mississippi vs. UCLA. 

The East Semi will be a great game. Look 
for Kansas to crush Coach K. and his Blue 
Devils. Kentucky will throttle Wake Forest. 
Tim Duncan has no supporting cast. UCLA 
will glide by Mississippi. 

Final Four: 

North Carolina has been there and done 
that, but the young squad will break under 
pressure. 

It’s Kansas’s turn, and they have earned 
it. 

Kentucky was there just last year, and 
they will head back to the promised land 
again. 

UCLA will end up going back to sunny 
California. 

In the Championship, it will be Ken- 
tucky vs. Kansas. 

Since 1976, only five teams ranked num- 
ber one in the country have won the Na- 
tional Championship, and no team with 
one loss in the regular season has done it. 

Kentucky will win the championship in 
a close game. 


Matthew T. 


Connery 


@ Kansas will run away 
with the National title 


Ithough it’s relatively uncommon 
A the number one ranked team in 

the country to go all the way in the 
tournament, you can bet the Kansas 
Jayhawks will do it this year. 

The Midwest will serve as the most up- 

set-prone bracket. Look for Devin Davis and 
Miami of Ohio, as well as Awojobi’s Terriers 
to knock off the their heavily-favored oppo- 
nents. ' 
Xavier could easily take out UCLA in the 
second round, and their Atlantic 10 coun- 
terpart, Temple, will give top ranked Min- 
nesota, more than they can handle. 

Look for Cincinnati and Miami of Ohio 
to emerge from the Midwest. 

In the West, the Big East will make their 
mark. B.C. and possibly Georgetown will 
advance to the sweet 16, but Kentucky and 
Utah will likely emerge in the end. 

_ Wake Forest’s one man show, Tim 
Duncan, will go no further than two rounds, 
and will bow out to either Utah or 
Georgetown. ; 

Princeton, even without coach Pete 
Carril, will terrorize the East. They will 
knock off California, maybe even Villanova 
too, before they get beaten. 

UMass will not fair very well, although 
they may upset Louisville. Indiana could 
give North Carolina some trouble, as well. It 
will be South Carolina, however, that will 


COLLEGE 
FINANCING IOI 


I-888-NGPRIDE 
(1-888-647-7433) 


Each year thousands of college students are forced to drop out. The problem is not with 
their academic standing, it is their financial status. They can’t pass or CLEP out of “College 
Financing 101”. The Massachusetts Army National Guard has over $21,000 available to each 
student who qualifies. Through programs such as the Montgomery G.I. Bill and 100% Tuition 
Waiver, students can concentrate on grades, not bills. The Tuition Waiver is good at 28 partici- 
pating state colleges, community colleges and universities. 

All it takes is about two days a month and two weeks a year. Serving your country and 
community today can help build a better tomorrow. 

For more information about the Massachusetts Army 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Captain’s Tourney Picks 


emerge from the East. 

The Gamecocks have certainly been the 
quietest of all the top 10 teams this season, 
and they will open some eyes by making 
their way to the final four. 

It’s the Southeast, however, that holds 
the place of the future tournament champi- 
ons. Six games stand between the Jayhawks 
and the coveted National Championship. 

Their first game will pit them against a 
dismal Jackson State team. The Southwest- 
ern Athletic Conference champs will get 
crushed in the first round. 

Kansas will move on to Rhode Island in 
the second round, who should knock off 
Purdue. Kansas will have little trouble with 
them, behind the play of Jacque Vaughn 
and Raef LaFrentz. 

The third round will bring along a tough 
College of Charleston team, but Kansas will 
walk over them. Charleston will make a 
good showing by beating Maryland, though. 

Their final opposition to the final four 
will be Duke, or possibly Georgia. Regard- 
less of who it is, the Jayhawks will remain 
unchallenged until their matchup with 
South Carolina. 

Kansas will not make it look too easy 
against them, but the lightly scheduled 
four rounds before they play S.C. will give 
them enough rest to catapult them into the 
finals against either Utah or possibly Ken- 
tucky. 

The final game is destined to be a good 
one. Whether the Jayhawks must battle 
Keith Van Horn and Rick Majerus’s Utah 
squad or Ron Mercer and Rick Pitino’s 
Wildcats of Kentucky, the Jayhawks should 
roll. 

Final prediction: the Kansas Jayhawks 
over the Utah Utes 85-77. This will bring the 
Jayhawks their first national title since the 
Danny Manning era of the late ’80s. 
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Loviainea 
art supplies 


- Gift Certificates 
- Student Discounts Available 


95 Plaistow Rd. 
Brickyard Plaza 1 
Unit 6b (rear lower level) 
Plaistow, NH O3865 


(603)382-3ART 
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Pasqual takes over 
as student trustee 


@ Student trustee 
wants to see the 
Lawrence to Haverhill 
shuttle bus return 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE 
Editor 


ealing with the everyday problems 
D of student life, classes, homework 
and exams isn’t enough for student 
senator Juan Pasqual, who recently added 
an extra workload to his 15-credit schedule. 

Pasqual was victorious by 29 votes in a 
close race for student representative to the 
board of trustees. 

“Iwas so surprised,” Pasqual said. “There 
was a moment when it was unclear. It was 
such a competitive race. Any one ofus could 
have won it.” 

The results were told to Pasqual in front 
of his classmates by Kelly Ryan, student 
senate president. 

“You should have seen his face,” Ryan 
laughed. “He was so shocked and happy at 
the same time. It was great to see his 
reaction.” 

Pasqual said upon hearing the news he 
became somewhat emotional over the whole 
idea. He wouldn’t have wanted to learn of 
the outcome any other way. 

“It felt so good to have it announced to 
me in front of my classmates,” he said. 
“They voted for me; it was good to let them 
know when I knew.” 

The newly elected student trustee feels 
he already has his priorities straight. First is 
his promise to keep in close contact with 
the students he represents. Pasqual wants 
to see “what we can do together to reach 
common goals.” 

His first real proposal will be regarding 
the reinstatement of a shuttle bus between 
NECC’s two campuses — the Haverhill cam- 
pus and the Dimitry Campus in Lawrence. 

“I think this is an important thing to 
have,” Pasqual said. “I know a number of 
students who would be attending full-time 
if they had a way to go from their classes in 
Lawrence to the classes they need to take in 
Haverhill.” 

Although Pasqual’s proposal wasn’t ready 
for last Wednesday’s board of trustees meet- 
ing, he feels it might be ready for the April 


2 meeting. 

If Pasqual can 
generate enough 
support for the 
idea ofreinstating 
a shuttle bus, 
which hasn’t 
worked out the 
previous two 
times instituted, 
he will propose it 
to the trustees. 

Pasqual sees 
positives in the 
shuttle bus. It pro- 


File photo 
NEWLY ELECTED 
student trustee 
Juan Pasqual wants 


motes: 
to concentrate on Vasafe means 
Issues Concerning of transportation 


students. for students; 

Va way in 
which students 
can attend NECC full-time because they 
must take classes in Haverhill or Lawrence 
for their major; 

Vand away for students without a car or 
other means of personal transportation to 
take classes in Haverhill or Lawrence de- 
pending on the course offerings. 

“I believe a lot of people will support this 
idea,” Pasqual said. “Some students just 
don’t have a way to get to school, or back 
and forth to classes on both campuses.” 

From his experience, Pasqual under- 
stands how tough it can be to take public 
transportation. 

He used to wake up around 5 a.m. to 


catch a 6:30 a.m. bus so he could get to the 


Haverhill campus for 6:45-7 a.m. and sit 
around until his 8 a.m. class. 

In the past when the NECC shuttle bus 
was in existence, it would run like clock- 
work every hour, on the hour. 

Aside from his new duties as student 
senator and student trustee, Pasqual re- 
laxes strategically. A member of NECC’s 
chess club, he enjoys the people and the 
game. 

Pasqual also devotes free time to teach- 
ing Lawrence Public School students math 
and chess in an after-school program, 

“I enjoy working with those kids,” 
Pasqual said, who is a Chess Master. “I like 
offering help to the students who need it.” 

Pasqual looks forward to working with 
the trustees over the semester. Likewise, 
the trustees are anticipating the best from 
Pasqual. 

“We are glad to have him aboard,” said 
Byron Matthews, trustee chairman. “We 
look forward to working with him.” 


BRCK PAEG 


Eight ball corner pocket | 


AT THE Wellness & Fitness Center’s pool tournament, student JoAnne 
Belzie sets up for the shot while Debbie Weightman awaits her turn. 


Vol ing Results 


Official election results for board of trustees student 
representative spring ’97 | ger 


Juan Pasqual 
Barbara Begin 
Kelly Ryan 
Eric Sundquist 
David Eoll 
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Swing for the fences with UPS! — tese are PERMANENT, PART-TIME POSITIONS 


Great Jobs ° 


Good Pay 


e Tuition Reimbursement 


We're looking for a year or better commitment 


Loaders/Unloaders: 

You'll earn $8 to $9 an hour and receive great benefits including: - 

Medical,“ Dental, Vision, Paid Prescriptions, Paid Vacations, Paid 
. Holidays and on selected shifts. you'll receive up to $2,000 per semes- 

ter in Tuition Reimbursement. Plus up to $700 attendance incentive 

and $200 employee referral program. 


e 1:00 to §:30 p.m., 
3 fo 8a.m, 


Work one of the following shifts: 
¢6tollp.m., « 11 p.m. to3am., 


Apply in person at UPS any Thursday from 2-4 p.m., 90 Brick 
Kiln Road, Chelmsford, MA, (508) 441-3400 or see your UPS 
Recruiter on campus (call for days and times), at the Haverhill 
D.E.T., 80 Merrimack St., Haverhill, MA, Mondays and Thurs- 
days 2 to 4 p.m. or at the Lawrence D.E.T., 160 Winthrop Ave., 
Lawrence, MA, Tuesday through Thursday 2 to 4 p.m. 


ERS 


United Parcel Service 


® 
Private transportation is now available. 


Contact UPS at 508 / 441-3400 for updated 
bus schedules and other information. 


UPS is an Equal Opportunity Employer 


